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HIS Country i is by ſome Writers cal- 

led Lappia, by others Lapponia, by 

the Swedes uſually INTRO by the 

Danes and Norwegians, Laplandia, 

and Findmarkia: the Conjectures 

concerning the Derivation of theſe 

Names are almoſt endleſs; the moſt plauſible I 
think. of any, is that which follows, vis. 

The genuine Signification of che Word Lapp, i in 

the Lapland Language, isghapiſhed.; now the Lap- 

landers were. originally M ers, and from leaving 

their Country. may be d. to have took their 

Name; and that nat \ their own chuſing, but 

che Finlanders ImpoB Sf with whom to Lapp ſig- 

Uifies to run away 9 the Appellation ſeeming. 

ſomething E no a Payſon. of Diſtinction to 
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the 13 other Nations, as 


[2] 


1 "Swedes 
and Moſcovites, have learned to © 


they of Lappia Umenſis ſtile themſelves Sabmienladti, 
and thoſe of Lappia Tornenſis, Sameednan, from 
the Word Sabmi, or Same. 

At what Time this Country and its Inhabitants 
were firſt diſtinguiſh'd by - theſe Names of Lappia 
and Lappi, it is hard to prove: Tis certain it was 
but of late, for the Words are not found in any 
antient Writer, neither in Tacitus, who mentions 
their Neighbours and Forefathers the Finlanders, nor 
in Ptolomy, Solinus, Anton, Auguſtus, Rulilius, or 
others. 

The firſt that mentions Lapland, is Saxo-Gramat: 
Hiſt. Dan. 1. 5. who lived and wrote about Ann. 
1190. Afterward Er. Upſalienſis ſpeaks of it about 


1470, i. e. almoſt 300 Years after Saxo. After 


them Fac. Ziegler made a large and learned Deſcrip- 
tion of it, by which it came to be known all over 
Europe. For however we may meet with the Name 


em — 1 


— — 


Lappia in Saro, none but the Swedes and Finlanders, 


before Ziegler's Time, knew any thing of it. 

The true and exact Situation of this Country, 
the Antients ſeem not to have ſufficiently diſcover- 
ed. Saxo makes it bordering upon Jamtia, extend- 
ing itfelt as far, or rather lying as it were between 
Helfingia and Finland, when in theſe Words he ſays, 


Tbe Provinces of the Helſing], Iarnberi, lemti, with 


both the Lappia's, as likewiſe Finnia and Eſtia paid 
annual Tribute to one Domarus. Ericus Up/alienſis 


ſeems to make it a Part of Finland, miſtaking it for 
a certain Part of that Kingdom lo called, on the 
one Side adjoining to Regen, on the other to 
Ruſſia, giving it a Place Carelia and Mlan- 


Johan. Mignus in the Preteen 


it higher than the Weſtern Botha, making Neigh- 


Yours to it Seri. Runa, f towards the North: 


ot 
*- 


and 


Aia. 0¹ Magn. in his end ſo his Brother 


his Hiſtory, place # 
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and Bjarmia towards the Eaſt; though ſome think 
there is no ſuch Place as Scriꝶſinnia, as it is certain 
there is none in thoſe Parts at this Day called by 


that Name. But yet we muſt not ſlightly paſs over 


the unanimous Opinion of ſo many learned Men, 
eſpecially Saxo, not a little knowing in the Northern 
Affairs, who have all not barely named it, but 


have deſcribed the Humours of the Inhabitants, 


their Manners, Habits, Form of Government, 
Sc. In 1600 Charles the IXth of Sweden, deſirous 


to be informed of that Country, ſent two famous 
Mathematicians, M. Aron. Forfius and Hier. Birk- 
holten, to make what Diſcoveries they were able; 


who at their Return certified, that beyond the Ele- 
vation of the Pole 73 Degrees, there was no Conti- 


nent towards the North but the great frozen Sea, 
and that the fartheſt Point was Norcum or Norked, 


not far from the Caſtle of Wardhouſe. But of this 


diſtant Lapland, thoſe that are curious may enquire 
at their Leiſure, we purpoſe to treat only of that 
which is ſubje& to the Government of the Stoedes ; 


and this is a vaſt Country, thought by Paulinus in 
his Hiſtory of the North, of equal Extent almoſt 


with all Sweden, properly ſo called. And. Buræus 


ſays it contains in Length above 100 German Miles, 
and in Breadth 90. All this Country comes now 


under the Name of Lapland, in which all agree 
that ever deſcribed it; to take an Account of "the 


Climate of it by this great Compaſs of Earth, we 
muſt begin from the 64th Degree of Latitude, and 
ſo to the 71; in Longitude it muſt extend at leaſt 
to the 27th Meridian, qr more. If we will like- 
wiſe compute the + 2 from Journies made 


thither, all hitherto unanimouſiy ud the 


wot 


Beginning of it .* 
End in the 65th. 
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' mck Sea coming between. The Extremity of it is 


Tornia. Eaſteward it reaches to the white Lake, to- 


dards the North comprehending diverſe Provinces, and 


© extends itſelf beyona all Knowledge. On the Weſt to- 
wards and it joins to part of Norway, and on the 
© other Side of Norway *tis beunded with Sweden, Fin- 
land, and both the Bothnia's. But Ol. Petr. Nieuren 


« confutes this of the Bothnic Sea lying between ; for 


ſo, part of Lapland would lic in Finland or Oftro- 


 bothna, part in Weſtrebothnia, which every one 
knows is falſe: and the very vulgar can tell ſo 


much, that the Botbnic Sea comes not any where 


within eighteen or twenty Miles of Lapland : Tho? 


this ought not to paſs beyond Damianus's Time, 
ſince Nituren himſelf confeſſes in another Place, 
that the Laplanders had their Seat about the Buthnic 
Sea, but that afterwards they were driven out. 

That .the Situation of Lapland is very near the 
Pole, appears from its Latitude, inſomuch, that for 
ſome Months in the Summer the Sun never ſets; 
as, on the contrary, in the Winter, it never riſes; 


which Herbenſten ſays is but forty Pays; and though 


for three Hours in the Night the Body of it is 


ſomething darkned, ſo that its Rays appear not, yet 
is there 10 much Light, that the Inhabitants con- 


tinue their Work all the while. Indeed the ſame 


Account is not to be taken of the whole Count 
* fince Part of it lics nearer. and Part further Hehe 


from the Pole; and of theſe too, ſome Parts are 
more Eaſt, and ſome more to the Weſt; from 


| whence it happens, that with ſome of them the Sun 
is ſcarce above the Horizon for fo many Days as 
he pretends. And though in Summer it never ſe 

and goes below the Eart! yet neither does it FA 
much above. it, but as it were kiſſes and gently 


* glides along the Horizon for the moſt Part; as 
likewiſe 1 in the Winter, when lowelt, it is not much 


beneath 
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as never to be ſeen 
only Security on the - 


[5] 
beneath it : which is the Reaſon that though they 


have one continued Night for ſome Months, yet 
Day the Sun comes ſo near, that it makes a 


Kind of Twilight. Job. Magnus ſays, that in the 
Abſence of the Sun there are two Twilights, one in 


the Morning, the other in the Evening, in which 


thoſe poor Remains of Day provide that the 
Night ſhould not be utterly deſtructive. And by 
how much the Sun is farther abſent, the Light of | 
the Moon is clearer. Hence Petr. Claud. ſays, that 


when the Moon ſhines they go a fiſhing, and diſ- 
patch all other Neceſſaries that are to be done with- 


out Doors; and when it does not, if the Air be 
clear, even the Light of the Stars ſo much abates 
the Darkneſs, that the Horror of the Night is much 


leſſened, and there is Light enough for the Difpatch 


of rern Sorts of Buſinefs, which is farther aſſiſted £3 
by the Whiteneſs of the Snow. 


The Air of Lapland is cold, but freſh and dem, 


and conſequently very wholſome, much purified by 


very frequent and violent Winds. It has been at- 
teſted to me by Eye - Witneſſes, that a certain Wind 
riſes out of the Sca, which preſently cauſes ſuch 
thick and dark Clouds even in the midſt of Sum- 


mer, as utterly to hinder the Sight; in Winter it 


drives the Snow with ſuch Force and Quantity, that 
a Perſon ſurprized abroad, hath no other Remedy 


but to throw himſelf on the Greund with ſome Gar- 
ment over him, ſuffering himſelf to be quite buried 
in Snow till the Storm is paſt. But the ſtrongeſt. 
and molt irreſiſtible Winds are upon the Mountains, 
where they throw down all Things in their Way, 


and carry them by t A Violence to ſuch a Diſtance, 


the 


ard of afterwards. Their 
aaſions is to convey them- 
ſelves into Dens and Ces. In the midſt of Sum- 


mer, this as likewiſe the neighbouring Countries 
have "or ſeldom any Rain at all. In Winter, all 


[6] 


the Country is cover'd with Snow, by which they 


make this Advantage of travelling more ſecurely in 
the Night; for the Light of the Moon, reflected 
from the Snow, ſo enlightens the Country around 


them, that they can eaſily diſcern Pits, Precipices, 
wild Beaſts, Sc. that might otherwiſe annoy them: 
ſo convenient are the Ways for travelling, that two 


rein Deer will draw a greater Load over the trodden 
Snow, than a Cart and ten Horſes can in the Fields 
at other Times: on the Tops of the higheſt Hills 


theſe Snows remain perpetually, even in the ſtrongeſt 


Heat of the Sun: they have alſo very great Froſts 
and Miſts, which ſometimes ſo thicken the Air, that 
Paſſengers cannot ſufficiently diſtinguiſh to avoid 
running upon one another : the Cold here in the 
Winter is ſo extreme, as not to be endured but by 
thoſe bred up in it. The ſwifteſt Rivers are ſome- 
times frozen ſo hard, that the Ice is more than three 
or four Cubits thick; and their greateſt Lakes and 
deepelt Seas bear any Burdens whatever, Nor is the 


Summer, which to ſome may ſeem incredible, more 
moderately hot. For tho? the Sun be very low, and 


the Rays oblique, yet lying upon them ſo long to- 


gether, their Force is ſtrangely increas'd ; the only 
Allay being from the Vapours riſing out of the 


neighbouring Sea, and from the Snows, which as 
well in Summer as Winter, continue undiſſolv'd in 
hollow Places between the Hills. As for Spring 


and Autumn they know neither, there being ſo 


very little Space between the Extremity of Cold in 


the Winter, and Heat in Summer, that by Strangers 


it is looked upon as a Miracle to ſee every thing 
ſpringing freſh and green, when. but a Week before 


all Things were overwhelm with Froſt and Snow. 


'F 


Ol. Petr. has obſerved, tha in the Year 1616, go- 


ing to the Church of Thor, he ſaw the Trees bud- 
ding, and the Graſs coming up green out of the 
Ground, and within a Fortnight after the 1 
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1 
full blown, and the Leaves in Perfection. Their 
Soil is generally neither very fertile nor barren, full 
of Flints, Stones and Rocks, every where appearing 
high, by which Unevenneſs and Roughneſs the reſt 
of the Ground about is uſeleſs. The Ground is 
generally very ſoft and wet, from the Lakes and 


EKivers overflowing, but might eaſily be made fit for 


Tillage or Paſture, at the Expence of draining it. 
The Land affords Plenty of Graſs, and that ſo 
good, that their Cattle are fatned much cheaper 
and ſooner with it than by any other Means. There 
are many large Woods and Foreſts, eſpecially to- 
wards Norway, ſteep Rocks and high Mountains; 
and below theſe moſt pleaſant Vallies, abounding 
with Fountains and Rivulets innumerable; which 
emptying themſelves into the Rivers, at length are 
carried into the Bothnic Sea. This Country is rich 
in an incredible Number of all Kinds of wild Beaſts, 
eſpecially the leſſer Sort, which ſerve not only their 
own Uſe, but to carry on a conſiderable Trade with 
their Neighbours. - They have Birds alſo of all 
Kinds, and Fiſh in ſuch Abundance, that a great 
Part of the Natives are entirely fed by them. Burt 
of all theſe more x: apa was in their e 
Places. | 

Thoſe who have writ of this Country; mention 
different Diviſions of it, reſpecting the ſeveral 
Princes to whom the Country i is in ſubjection. Of 
_ theſe we ſhall ſpeak when we come to treat of their 
Government; and. more fully thoſe Parts that be- 
long to Sweden, Denmark, and Ruſſia. At preſent 
we ſhall only mention the Diviſion of that Part 
which is under the Swedes : this is divided into ſix 
leſſer Parts called Myrker, or Provinces, each of 
theſe have their diſtinc Names; theſe Provinces are 
ſubdivided into leſſer Parts, and are equivalent to 
our Shires, and the Pagi of the Antients. So in 
Cæſar we meet with _ Ti 5 and Pagi Sue- 
vorum, 


£81 


vorum, which were not Villages or Country Towns, 
but large Parts of a Country, ſuch as the Greeks 


called es, uſed in antient Times in the Diviſion 
of Apt. All theſe Territories or Provinces are 
divided into thirty-three Byars; in each of theſe 
there are ſeveral Clans or Families, which the Swedes 
call rekar, each of which have a certain. Allotment 
of Ground affign'd them for the Maintenance of 
themſelves and nd Cattle ; not in the. Nature of a 


Country Farm with us, but of a very great length 


and breadth, ſo as to include Rivers, Lakes, 


Woods, and the like, which all belong to one Clan 


or Family. In every Byar there are as many Allot- 
ments as there are Families that can live of them- 
ſelves, and are not forced by Poverty to ſerve 


others. In the Byar called Aoſabla there are avout 
thirty of theſe Clans or Families, in others more or 


leſs according as they are in Extent, which all have 
their ſeveral Names. 


It is almoſt peculiar to this People to be of low 


Stature, which is atteſted by the general Suffrage of 
thoſe Writers who have deſcribed this Country. 
Hence the learned Jaac Voſſius obſerves, that Pyg mies 
are ſaid to inhabit here; and adds, chat they are a 
deformed People : but in Truth their Feature and 
Proportion is good enough, and that they are not 
diſtorted, ſufficiently appears from their great Agi- 
lity of Body, their young Women are indifferently 
handſome, and of a clear Skin, they take great 
Care to preſerve their natural Beauty, which the 
Men neglect; and therefore, if they are leſs amiable 
than the other Sex, it is to be imputed to their 
Choice, not Nature. To which may be added, the 
Length of their Froſts, and dhe Bitterneſs of the 


Air, againſt which they neither arm themſelves 
ſufficiently with Cloaths, nor Know how to do ſo; 


beſides, the Smoak which Tontinually fills their 


| * pain very much their natural Com- 


plexion 
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12 
plexion, and renders them extremely ſwarthy: They 
are not leſs remarkable for their meagre Bodies, ſo 


that it is rare to ſee a fat Man among them; their 


Heads are large, Forcheads prominent, their Eyes 


hollow, Noſes ſhort and flat, and Mouths wide; 


their Hair is thin, ſhort and flaggy, generally clack 
and hard, their Breaſts broad, fender Waſtes, and 
ſpindle Shanks, in their Limb ſo ſtrong, that in a 
Bow which a Nerwegian can ſcarce half bend, they 
will draw. an Arrow up to the Head ; their uſual 


Exerciſes are running Races; climbing inacccllivic 
Rocks and high Trees. 


The Leplenders are eh given to Superſtition, 
live in Woods among wild Beaſts, and maintain. 


little Correſpondence one with another; beyond 
Imagination, fearful and mean ſpirited, frighted at 
the very Sight of a Stranger, and above all Things 
dreading War, and therefore uſeleſs in it, ſo that 
the Sewedes who raiſe Men in all the other Pro- 
vinces, find none in this; they cannot indeed 


well breath out of their own Country, but fall into 


Diſeaſes and Death; they are no more able to en- 
dure a milder Air, or feed upon Salt, Bread, and 
boiled Meats, than we could -upon their thw Fleſh 
and Fiſh dried by the Sun: Beſides their innate, 
Cowardiſe, they are ſtrangely prone to Suſpicion 
and Jealouſy, conſcious of their own Weaknels 


they are alſo. revengeful upon the ſlighteſt Occa- 


ſions, even to the Death and Ruin of their ſuppoſed. . 
Aggreſſor, by the Helps of Conjuration and Magick. 


A ceitain Laplander that had long in vain attemp:ed 


to miſchief his Enemy, ſurprized him at length 


aſleep under a great Stone, which by a Spell "he 
cauſed to break in Piech and kill him. The Wo- 
men, eſpecially when grown old, cannot brook any 


ſudden Provocation, but upon the leaſt Indignity 
offered, fly into Paſſion, and are hurried to the 
moſt wild Tranſports that Madneſs can dictate. 
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They are very notorious Cheats, and induſtrious 
to over-reach each other in Trading ; it is obſerv- 
able, that they taize great Pleaſure in out-witting 
one another, imagining that tho? in vain they may 
hope to overcome by Manhood and Courage, they 
have a nobler Triumph over the Minds of thoſe 
whom they can circumvent. They are alſo of a cenſo- 
rious detracting Rumour, ſo as to make it a chief 
Ingredient of Their familiar Converſe, to reproach 
and deſpiſe others : Such fond Admirers are Men. 
of themſelves, that even the Laplanders will not ex- 
change their Intereſts with the Inhabitants of the 
molt | happy Climate, and prefer themſelves in Point 
of Wiſdom, to thoſe that are moſt liberally educa- 
ted: they are likewiſe exceeding covetous; at the 
ſame Time dreading Poverty, and extremely lazy ; 
ſo unwilling to take Pains, that till compelled by 
Neceſſity, they can hardly perſuade themſelves either 

to hunt or fiſh. From their Covetouſneſs. and 
Sloth, ariſe their Undutifulneſs to Parents when 

rown old, whom they not only contemn and ne- 
glect, but even hate and abhor; either thinking 
it long &er they poſſeſs what they have, or grievous 
to provide for thoſe from whom no Advantage is to 
be expected. They are immoderately given to Luft, 
which may arrive from their promiſcuous lying to- 
gether in the ſame Hut, without the leaſt regard 
to Age, Sex, or Condition. 

After this Account of the Laplanders ill Quali- 
ties, it will be but Juſtice to. recount their Virtues, 
as their Veneration and Efteem of Marriage, which 
is but ſeldom violated among them. I hey ſo ab- 
hor Theft, that the Merchants only cover their 
Goods to ſecure them againſt the Weather, when 
they have Occaſion to leave them; and at their Re- 
turn, are ſure to find them ſafe and untouch'd ; which 
is the more commendable, as in Lapland there are 
no Towns, or Store-houſes, and no Man RN | 

ure 


ſtitious and Lovers of Magick. 


. 
ſure of any T hing, if People were inclined. to 
Theft. They are likewiſe charitable to the Poor, 


not only receiving thoſe that are deſtitute into their 


Huts, but ſupplying them with Scock to gain a 
Livelihood. They are civil and hoſpitable to 


Strangers, whom they with much Kindneſs invite 
to their Huts, and there treat with the beft Provi- 


ſions they, have, They are cleanly, ſuſſiciently inge- 
nious, making for themſelves all Sorts of Tools and 


Implements for Fiſhing and Hunting, and for ſe- 


veral Manufactures. | | 

Concerning the Original of the Laplanders, no 
credible Hiſtory gives any Teſt:mony. Negatively 
we [may conclude they were not Swedes, no People 
differing more both in Conſtitution of Body and 
Mind, in Language, Habit, &c. Neither can 
we think they were ever Moſcovites; ſeeing they 
differ as much from them, as from the former; 


and as they could not well be derived from 


Norway, who are known to have drawn their Ori- 
ginal from the Swedes, it is probable they came 


from the Finlanders, who have a certain Diviſion or 


Allotment called Lappio ; the Laplanders in their 
own Language being called Sabmi or Same, and the 
Finlanders Suoni, which two differ only in the Dia- 
lect; there is a Tradition too that they had both 
the ſame Founder Jumi, who could not well have 
been the Author of different Nations. We may alſo 
obſerve that their Languages have much Afinity, 
tho* they are not the very ſame. The Finlanders call 
God, Jumala; the Taplanders Jubmal; the Fin- 
landers, Fire, Tuli; the Lapland:rs, Tulle; they 
call a Hill Wuori; theſe Yarra ; their Bodies and 
Habits, their Diſpoſitiè and Humour are much 
alike; they are both much given to Lazineſs at 
Home, unleſs when Neceſſity urges. them to work 
both, unmoveable from their Purpoſe, both ſuper- 


4 Some 
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| Some. i imagine that the Laplanders came not in- al 


Probability from the Finlanders, becauſe the one 


are very warlike, the other cowardly ; the one fat 
and corpulent, the other lean and meager : But this 


does not at all invalidate the Argument; for every 


one knows how much Diet will alter the Habit of 
the Body, and the Finlanders have Plenty of good 
nouriſhing. Food, which the Laplanders are deſtitute . 
of : However, it is the leſs neceſſary to prove this, 
when they confeſs themſelves to have originally 
ſprung from the Finlanders, and ſtill keep a Liſt 
of the Captains that firſt led them forth into Lap- 
land, of whom Mieſchogieſch was the Chief. | 
And this is my Opinion of the Original of this 
People, from which J am not eaſily to be perſwaded 
by thoſe learned Men who believe they rather came 
from the Tartars, ſince we no where read of any of 
them going into the North. Moreover, the Tartars 
live altogether by War and Plunder ; the Laplan- 
ders by Hunting and Grafing, abhorring nothing 


more than War; a chief Delight of the Tartars is 


in ſtately Horſes, of which the Lapps are ſo igno- 
rant, that in their whole Language they have not 
a Word to expreſs that Animal by : the Language 
alſo of the two Nations is ſo different, that the one 
cannot poſſibly owe its Derivation from the other; 
the few Differences between the Finland and Lapland 
Languages, may more probably ptocecd from Length 


of Time, than any Diverſity of the Tongues at firſt. 


I hele and many other Argum .ts are brought i in 


Support of this Opinion, which, as they are more 


curious than amuſing, and of little Concern to any 
other Readers than thoſe few who are deeply engag'd 
in the Study of Antiquity I ſhall wave them , 

and procetd to the | 
Religion of the Leplanders, hah could be 
ho other than that of the Fialanders, from whom, 
i they derived their Original, conſequently Rl 
Re 14* 
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Religion too. Concerning what kind of Wor⸗ 5 
ſnip they paid their Gods, we are in great Uncer- 
tainty, unleſs we. make our Judgment from the 
preſent Times, and thoſe Rites which are now uſed 
by the Laplanders in their religious Performances, 
but of this we ſhall ſpeak more when we come to 


treat of the preſent State of their Religion. 


However, Lapland, after a long Night of Paga- | 
niſm, was enlighten'd with the Chriſtian Religion: 
How, or when they firſt heard of Chriſt's Name, 
is uncertain, ſince all Writers are ſilent herein. 
Plantin indeed affirms from their Report, that they - 
firſt heard of the Chriſtian Religion in the laſt Age; 


from whence he concludes that they came out 55 


Finland before the Finlanders were converted. But 
this we cannot readily aſſent to, as it is certain on 

the contrary that they knew, and ſome of them 
embraced, the Chriſtian Religion in the Time of 
Ziegler, who lived in the very Beginning of the 
preceding Age, and was preſent at the Peſtruction 
of Stockbolm by Chriſtiern the Tyrant; and affirms 
they admitted Chriſtianity to obtain the Favour of 
their Kings, which cannot be ſpoken of Cbriſtiern, 
or his immediate Predeceſſor: And indeed it is 

very improbable, that ſo many Chriſtian Kings 
ſhould take no Care of propagating their Religion 
among the Laplanders, but permit them to live in 
a heatheniſh Impiety, without ſo much as ever hear- 
ing the Name of Chriſt ; eſpecially fince there are 
Letters of Ericus, King of Pemerania, extant, wherein 
he adviſes the Conſiſtory of Up/a/, that they would 
fend Prieſts to inſtruct the Laplanders, by which Charles 
the IXth afterwards made an Argument of .his Title 
to Lapland againſt hig Neighbours. - Beſides, they 
| had adjoining to them, the Birkarli, who were either 
Finlanders or Swedes, and were converted long be- 
fore; with theſe they maintained a Commerce, and 
paid them Tribute even from the Time of ** 1 

| Us 
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Laus — who reigned four A ges' ago. And 
therefore my Opinion is the more aries, that 
the Leplanders Heard | Chriſt ever ſince the Time 
cf Ericus Sanctus, in the 2th Century, tho? they re- 
his Doctrine as long as they retained their 
Freedom; but after they became ſubject to the 
Swedes, whether to pleaſe their Kings, or for 
other Reaſons, they at length took upon them 
the Name of Chriſtians, in the Time of Ladulaus 
Magnus, in the Year 1277, from whence we 
muſt date the planting of Chriſtian Religion in 
_ Lapland, which Religion they neither wholly em- 
braced, nor wholly refuſed, but retained it with an 
inveterate, and as it were Jewiſh Prejudice, not out 
of any Zeal, or preferring it as more neceſſary for 
their Welfare than their former Religion ; but out- 
wardly only and in Shew,. eſteeming it the beſt 
Means to gain their Princes F avour, and to prevent 
thoſe Evils which threatened them, if they ſhould 
perſiſt in their Obſtinacy. Hence it was that they 
were married by a Chriſtian Prieſt, and baptized 
their Children according to the Ceremonies of Chri- 
ſanity, which were the two chief Things wherein 
their Chriſtian Religion conſiſted ; and the only 
Things mention'd by O. Mag nus. The Uſe of ca- 
_ techiſing, preaching the Goſpel, and other Infor- 
mations in the Heads of Chriſtian Religion, were 
wholly unknown to them, as may be proved from 
the antient Records of Biſhopricks, wherein there is 
no mention of any Lapponian Dioceſe, or Church, 

or of any Dioceſe i which Lapland might belong. 
This was the State of Chriſtianity in Lapland till 
the Time of Guſtavus, differing from their antient 
_ Paganiſm only in Name, and#a few external Rites, 
whereby they laboured to make the World believe 
that they were Chriſtians. But Gyf2vus, as he took 
greater Care than his Predeceſſors, for promoting of 


the true Religion in other Parts of his u | 
0 


tm. 


ſo did he in Lapland alſo 3 andias- the chief Means to 
effect this, he took the peculiar Charge of them 
upon himſelf; and at certain Times in the Winter, 
they were obliged to meet together, where they were 
to pay their Tribute to the King's Officers, and be 
inſtructed in the Goſpel by the Prieſts, and alſo 
give an Account of what 1. had learned the Lear 
before; ſo that now they began to be Chriſtians in 
good earneſt, and in this reſpect it might with 
ſome Reaſon be ſaid, that then the Goſpel began to 
be preached among chem, and that before they were 
wholly ignorant of the Means of their Salvation. 
In the ſucceeding Times of Charles Guſtavus Adel- 
pbus, and Chriliina, were endowed Schools and 
Churches; and Charles the IXth was the firſt that 
cauſed Churches to be built in every one of the Di- 
viſions. or Marches at his own particular Charge. 
The manner of building their Temples was plain 
indeed, but commodious for the Uſe they were 
deſigned ; adjoining. to their Churches they have 


Belfries, and Houſes. for the Uſe of Prieſts, and 


the Convenience of thoſe who living at a great Di- 
ſtance from the Church, have the Liberty 5 refreſh- 
ing. themſelves. here in the Winter 1ime by the 
Fire. This Conſtitution was firſt made by Chriſti- 
na Anno 1640, commanding the Prieſts to be al 
ways reſident, whereas before, living afar. off, they 
came but at ſome ſet Times of the Tear. 
Schools were firſt inſtituted by Guſtaphus Adolphus, 
chiefly becauſe he ſaw the {4 Wo profited very 
little under the Scediſb Prieſts, preaching in a foreign 
Language, as they had hitherto done. Beſides, 
the - Harſhneſs of the Air, and Coarſeneſs of the 


Diet killed great Part of the Prieſts, who had been 


uſed to a better Climate, and made the reſt more 

unwilling to. undergo. this Hardſhip; and for an 
Encouragement to thoſe, that would — their Chil. 
dren to, Seng he allowed lower, not only for 
| their | 
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their Diet, but for their Cloaths and other Neceſſi- 
ries, with a Stipend for the School-maſter: with 
theſe Helps the Laplanders began more ſeriouſly to 
conſider of the Chriſtian Religion, which was now 
h'd to them in their own Language: hereto- 
fore their Miniſters uſing only the Sediſb Tongue, 
they learn'd ſomething which they little underſtood, 
and muttered a few en WE they knew not the 
Meaning of. | 
Hitherto we have ektent⸗ a View of Gr A- 
dolphuss firſt Care for the Advancement of Chri- 
ſtianity in Lapland; but as all Things in their Be- 
ginnings find ſome Oppoſition, ſo did the preaching 
of the Word of God here: firſt of all, it was a 
| Matter of great Difficulty to maintain a School 
without the Confines of Lapland, to which theYouth 
of that Nation ſhould reſort ; therefore it was ad- 
viſed by that famous Man Joannes Skytte, who, to 
his immortal Praiſe, obtained that a School mi 
be erected by the King in Lapland itſelf, This was 
the ſecond School the Laplanders had, and by Guſta- 
dus Adolphus, then engaged in a tedious War in 
Germany, the Charge of it was committed to the 
aforeſaid Joannes SHete, by a Royal Charter, and 


ſettled upon his Family for ever, —— the Schaal 


maſter the whole Tithe, after the ordinary Charges 
deducted ;- but ſtill retaining to the Crown the Su- 
perintendency of the Benefaction, . . 

In Lapponia Tornenſis and Kiemenfis they have both 
Laplandiſh and Seoedifh Priefts, who once a Year at 
their publick Fairs in February viſit the Country, 
baptiſing their Children, and preaching to them in 
the Finniſh Language, which they ſeem to un- 
derſtand. For their Reward, they have one third 
Part of the rein Deers, which the Laplanders are 
bound to pay to the Crown: and whereas every 
. Laplander was obliged to pay as a Tax either two 

Pair of Shoes, or a white Fox, or a Pi of 
11 i 
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Pike, this i is now equally divided between the Kies 
and the Prieſt, which makes not only the Prieſts 
more chearful in doing their Duty, but the People 
alſo more diligent in their Performances. Hence it 
is that they pay their Miniſters ſo much Honour and 
Reſpect, ſaluting them at their firſt coming with 
bowing the Head, giving them in Token — Re- 
verence, the Title of Herrai, i. e. Sir, conducting 
them upon their rein Deer to their Cottages, 
adorned with Birch-Boughs, covered with their Furs, 
and ſhewing them all the Civility they can, Upon 
à Table, or rather a Plank laid upon the Ground, 
they fet their Food, which is uſually Fiſh, or the 
Fleſh' of rein Deer dried; they uſe neither Salt, 
Bread nor Wine, all which the Prieſts are forced to 
bring with them, the Laplanders drinking only. 
Water, becauſe the Extremity of the Cold ſpoils 
their Beer. They are careful in obſerving 25. na 
refraining, both themſelves and their Cattle, from all 
Work on that Day, and ſometimes. on the Day be- 
fore; nay, ſome there are, who refuſe to milk -- BN 
rein Deer on Sundays. While Sermon 1s preaching, 
they attend diligently, and in ſinging of Pſalms 
they are ſo zealous, that they ſtrive who ſhall ſing | 
beſt. They very much reverence and frequent the 
ene eſpecially that of Baptiſm which they 
never defer; but the Women themſelves, within 
eight or ant? Days after their Delivery, Of- 
ten bring their Children through long and tedious 
Journeys to the Prieſt. They likewiſe pay much 
Reverence to the Lord's Supper, and to the 3 
monies of Confeſſion and elende n, which are al- 
ways uſed before that Sacrament} which they; now 
are really Partakers of, ue in the Times of Po- 
pery they received it without any ſolemn Conſecra- 


tion. Nor are they deficient in the other Parts 


of Chriſtian Piety : they mot re igiouſly abſtain 
e Curſing, and they are 
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charitable, and ſo juſt, that there are ſcarce any 

*Robberies ever whe of in the Country. Their 
mutual Converſation is very courteous, eſpecially 
among Perions of the ſame Country or Family, 
often viſiting and diſcourſing with one another. 
And as by the Help of Chriſtianity, they learn the 
Rule of true Piety, ſo do they utterly abhor all 
their antient Superſtition : they pull down all their 
Drums, and burn and demoliſh all their Images of 
Wood and Stone. One Peter Peiwie dwelling in 

Pelde ær, at a Village of Lappmarkia T ornenſts A 
with all his Family, worſhipped the Idol Seita; it 
happened upon a certain Time that his rein Deer 

died in great Numbers; whereupon he implored 

the Aſſiſtance of his Seita - but he prayed in vain, 
for his rein Deer died ſtill. At length with his 

whole Family and good Store of dry Wood, he 

took a Journey to the Place where Seita ſtood : 

round about the Idol he ſtrewed green Boughs of 

Fir, and offered ſacrifice to him of the Skins, Horns, 
and Skulls of rein Deer ; at. laſt he proftrates him- 

ſelf with his whole ac before the Idol, beſeech- 

ing him that he would by ſome Sign teſtify to 

him, that he was the true God. But after a whole 

Days Prayers and Devotions finding no Sign given, 

he ſets Fire to the combuſtible Wood, and burns 

down the Idol of the Town, and derum ſo con- 

ſtant an Adherent to the Chriſtian Religion, that 

when others threatened with their Charms to miſchief 

him, he on the contrary repeated the Lord's Prayer 

and the Apoſtles Creed. He burned all the Seita's 

he could meet with, and at length ſent his eldeſt 
Son Muollaba to Enorreby to do the like there ; for 

which he was forced to fly into Norway to avoid the 

Tnarenſes, who lay in wait for him. There was 

alſo one Clement, a Lappo-Jenabienſis, whoſe Mother 
being grievouſly ſick, ſought remedy from the 

* but his Mother dying notwithſtanding, he 

cut 
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cut his Drum | in pieces, alledging that he ſaw no | 
uſe of it. | 
Though the Chriſtian Religion, we lies was well Y 
received, and the Laplanders much improved from / 
the great Care and Authority of thoſe who promoted 
it, yet that it could not entirely triumph over Pa- 
ganiſm, too. plainly appears from the preſent State 
of Religion in Lapland, in which ſo many groſs Er- 
rors prevail among them, as render the Reality of 
their Converſion ſuſpicious, as if they were till in 
Love with the erroneous Opinions of their An- 
ceſtors z eſpecially ſome of the Norwegian Lap- 
anders, whoſe Idolatry ſufficiently demonſtrates, 
that all their Pretences to Chriſtianity are but ficti- 
tious : but tho' it were Impiety to believe this of 
all, ſince Experience ſhews us the oontrary; yet it 
cannot be denied, but that many of them profeſs 
Chriſtianity rather out of Diſſimulation than any 
real Affection. One chief Reaſon why they ſo 
ſtrongly adhere to their Superſtition and Impiety, 
proceeds from the Miſcarriage of their Prieſts, who 
either take no Care of inſtructing the People, or 
vilify their Doctrine by the Sordidneſs of their 
Lives; whilſt under a Pretence of propagating the 
Golpel, they endeavour only to advance their own 
Revenues. _ 

The Laplanders are ſuperſtitious and paganiſh, 
magical and diabolical. Of the firſt Sort, ſome of 
their Superſtitions are only vain and fabulous, others 
very impious and heatheniſh. As firſt, their Di- 
ſtinctions between white and black Days. Of the 
latter Sort, they account the Feaſts of St. Katherine, 
St. Mark, and St. Clement, whom they call Cante- 
pPaive; upon which Days they abſtain from all Bu- 
ſineſs, and chiefly from Hunting. In like manner 
they eſteem the firſt Day of Chrijimas to be unlucky, 
inſomuch that Maſters of Families go not out of 
their Cottages, not ſo much as to Church, but ſend | 
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their Children and Servants, for Fear of Spirits and 
Demons, which they ſuppoſe wander about the Air 
in great Companies upon that Day, and muſt firſt 
be appeaſed by certain Sacrifices. This Superſti- 
tion, I ſuppoſe, aroſe from a Miſinterpretation of 
the Story which they heard from their Prieſt, of a 
great Hoſt of Angels coming down from Heaven 
our Saviour's Nativity, and frightning the 
Shepherds. They are likewiſe great Oblervers of 
Omens, and, amongſt others, they gueſs at the 
Succeſs of the Day from the firſt Beaſt they meet in 
the Morning. They forbid a Woman to go out of 
that Door through which a Man has gone to hunt, 
thinking the Way would be unproſperous if a Wo- 
man trod the ſame Steps. ; 
_» Hitherto they appear ſuperſtitious ; in what fol- 
Jows impious and heathemiſh. They go to Church 
not out of Devotion, but Compulſion, They ftick 
at ſeveral Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, eſpe - 
cially the Refurrection of the Dead, the Union of 
the Body and Soul, and the Immortality of the 
Soul, believing that Men and Beaſts go the ſame 
Way ; and will not be perſuaded of any Life after 
this. One Georgius, a Laplandifp Prieſt, deſired up- 
on his Death-bed that he might be buried amongſt 
the Laplanders, that at the laſt Day when he ſhould 
riſe together with them, they might find his Doc- 
trine of the Reſurrection true. They yet believe 
that ſomething of a Man remains after he is dead; 
which was the very Opinion of the Heathens, who 
therefore feigned their Manes. Another Impiety 
they are guilty of, is joining their feigned Gods 
with Gop and Cnrisr, and paying them equal Re- 
verence anu Worſhip, as if Gop and the Devil had 
made an Agreement together to ſhare their Devo- 
tions between them. 
Thoſe of Lapponia P. thenfis and Lublenſis 8 
their greater and leſſer Gods; the greater, to 
whom 


1 


whom they pay eſpecial Worſhip, are, Thor, bu | 

Junkar, and the Sun; they worſhip Fire and 
Statues of Stone: the latter as Images of Storjun- 5 

| kar, and the former as an Emblem of the Sun: 5 

the Tornenſes and Kiemenſes knew nothing of theſe, | 

but in their Stead under one common Name, wor- 
ſhipped a Deity whom they called Seita, whereof 
every Family and almoſt every Perſon had one, 
Beſides theſe greater, the Pithenſes, Lublenſes, Tor- 
nenſes, and their Neighbours have ſome inferior 
| Gods, .tho' they worſhip them all under one Name, 

_ excepting that which they call Wiru Accha, ſignify- 
ing a Livonian old Woman, which Olans "Hom 
with ſome Alteration calls Fire/aka. This was only 
the bare Trunk of a Tree, and is now wholly rotten. 

But who the inferior Gods were, or to what end 
they were worſhipped, there is no mention made; 
but we may gueſs from what we find obſervable 
among the other Laplanders. Firſt under that 
Name they worſhipped the Ghoſts of departed Per- 
ſons, but eſpecially of their Kindred, in whom they 
thought there was ſome Divinity, and that they 
were able to do harm. Beſides theſe Manes, they 
worſhip other Spectres and Demons, which they 
ſay. wander about Rocks, Woods, Rivers, and 

Lakes, ſuch as the Romans deſcribe their Fauni, 
Sylvani, and Tritons to be. The-third Sort dreaded 
by. them are Genii, whether good or bad, which 
they ſuppoſe to fly in the Air about Chriſtthas ; ; 
theſe they call Jubhlii from the Word Jub!, deno- 

ting at preſent the Nativity of Chriſt, but formerly 
the new Year. And theſe are the Gods which 
the Laplanders jointly adore with God and our 

Saviour. 

hut to be more particular, their firſt God 7 "Va 
1 ſignifying Thunder, they think by a ſpecial Vir- 
tue in the Sky to be alive; intimating Wu 
that Power — whence Thunder proceeds, or 
5 thundering | 
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dens God, wherefore be n by them called 
Aijeke, which ſignifies grand, or Great-Grand-Father, 
as the Romans ſaluted their Father Jupiter, and the 
- Swedes their Gubba. This Aijeke when he thunders, 
is by the Laplanders calld Tiermes, and is ſuppoſed 
to have Power over the Life and Death, Health 
and Sickneſs of Man ; as alſo over the hurtful De- 
mons- who frequent Rocks and Mountains, whom 
he often chaſtiſes, and ſometimes deſtroys with his 
Lightning, as the Latins fancied their Jupiter to do, 
for which end they give him a Bow in his Hand to 
thoot the Demons with, and a Mallet to daſh out 
their Brains: from this Deity they expect many 
Bleſſings, believe he beſtows Life, and preſerves 
Health, that they die only when it is his Pleaſure, 
and that he drives away theſe Demons which are pre- 
judicial to their Hunting, Fowling, and Fiſhing, and 
never hurts them but when their Offences deſerve it. 

The next of the principal Gods is Storjunkar, 
whoſe Name they reverence, and pay him more fre- 
quent Devotions than other Gods, as they ſuppoſe 
him to be their Tiermes, Lieutenant, that they re- 
ceive all their Bleſſings thro' his Hands, that all 
Beaſts and Cattle are ſubject to his Will, that he 
governs them as Tiermes doth Men and Spirits, can 
give them to whom he will, and none can receive 
them without his Pleaſure. 

Theſe are the two peculiar Gods of the Lap- 
Landers, one of them as Lord of Men, the other of 
Beaſts ; one beſtowing Life, the other all Things 
required to the ſuſtaining of it. They report of 
him to have often appeared to Fowlers or Fiſhers 
in the Shape of a tall perſonable Man, habited like 
a Nobleman, with a Gun in his Hand, and his 
Feet like thoſe of a Bird. As oiten as he appears 
ſtanding on the Shore, or in the Ship by them, 
their fiſhing proves ſucceſsful, and the Birds that 


happen 


1 


happen to fly by are killed by his Gun, and bee 5 


ſtowed upon thoſe that are preſent. 


We come now to the Sun, their third God, 5 


which is common to them with all other Pagans, 
whom they call Baie, and worſhip chiefly for his 


Light and Heat: alſo becauſe they believe him to 


be the Author of Generation, and that all Things 
are made by his Means, eſpecially their rein Deer, 


over which and their young they think he takes a 


eue Care, cheriſhes them by his Heat, and 
rings them ſuddenly to Strength and Maturity. 
And as they conſider themſelves in a cold Country 
where their native Heat is diminiſh'd, and ſome- 
times wholly extinguiſh'd, they think it very proper 
to pay the Sun the higheſt Honours, who at his 
Return reſtores them that Light and Heat which 
they loſt by his Departure. 

To each of theſe principal Gods are Places of 
| Worſhip dedicated, a Diverſity of Images erected, 


and different Sacrifices offered to them; the Nu; 


ber of dedicated Places of Worſhip in this Country 
is very great, beſides which, there are many which 
the idolatrous People endeavour to conceal, that 
they may avoid the Suſpicion of Impiety and their 
deſerved Puniſhment. For all theſe Places they 
have ſo high an Eſteem, that they exclude all Wo- 
men from them, not permitting them ſo much as 
to go behind the Houſe where Ther is worſhipped, 
and prohibiting all marriageable Women to come 
near the Borders of Srorjunkar's conſecrated: Hills; 
for this Reaſon, that the greater Part of the Sex, 
eſpecially at that Age, are not ſuppoſed pure enough 
for thoſe Devotions, and therefore to prevent all 


Danger, they prohibit the whole, who if they 


tranſgreſs herein, are to expect many Misfortunes, 
and perhaps Death itſelf. 


Thor's Image was always made of Birch-Wood, 
as well as their other Idols, of which they have as 


many 
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many as Sacrifices, which they keep in a Cave by 
ſome Hill Side. The Shape of them is very rude, 
only at the Top they are made to repreſent a Man's 
Head: of the Root of the Tree they make the 
Head, and of the Trunk the Body of the Image; 
for thoſe Birches which grow in Fenny Grounds, 
have uſually their Roots growing round, and from 
them there ſhoot out other little Roots, fo that it is 
eaſily fitted to the Shape of a Man's Head. Now 
to diſtinguiſh this for Thor, they put a Hammer 
into his Right Hand, which is as it were his En- 
ſign: into his Head they drive a Nail of Iron or 
Steel, and a ſmall Piece of Flint. to ftrike Fire with, 
When he has a Mind to it. They have no Image 
of the Sun, either becauſe he is conſpicuous enough 
of himſelf, or becauſe in the Myſtery of their Reli- 
gion he is the ſame with Ther; but Storjunkar is 
repreſented with a Stone : the Form of which they 
imagine to bear ſome Reſemblance to a Bird, ſome- 
times to a Man, and ſometimes to ſome other Crea- 
ture; and fo ftrong is their Fancy, that they really | 
believe it repreſents "their Storjunkar, and worſhip it 
accordingly: neither do they uſe any Art in poliſn- 
ing it, but take it as they find it upon the Banks 
of Lakes and Rivers. In this Shape therefore they 
worſhip it, not as tho' it were ſo made by Chance, 
but by the immediate Will -and Procurement of 
the God, that it might be held facred to him. 
Thus they erect it as his Image, and call it Ried Kie 
Fubmal, i. e. the Stone God. 
As to their Sacrifices and other Comal uſed. 
| to theſe Gods; they are performed only by 
Men; they eſteeming it as great a Crime for a 
Woman to offer Sacrifice, as to frequent the conſe- 
crated Places. They never offer Sacrifice till they 
have enquired of their God whether he will accept 
at or no: this they do with a certain Inſtrument not 
ne our Drum, which being beaten, and ſome 
Songs 


25}: 


ſung, they bring the deſigned Sacrifice to Thor, who 


if de ſignifies by a Ring in the Prum that the Sa- 


crifice is pleaſing to him, they fall preſently to 
work ; otherwiſe they carry it to the Sun, and ſo 
to Storjunkar, till one of them will accept of it. 
The Manner of it is thus. They pull off ſome of 
the Hair at the Bottom of the "Beaſts Neck, and 


bind it to a Ring which is faſtned to the Drum; 


then one of them beats the Drum, and all the reſt. 
ſing theſe Words, What ſayeſt thou, O Great and 
Sacred God, daft thou accept this Sacrifice, which we 
deſign to offer unto thee ? And while they chant theſe 
Words, they repeat the Name of the Mountain 


where they are; then if the Ring refls on that 
Part of the Drum where the God is pictured, they 
take it for granted that the God is pleaſed, and ſo 
proceed to the Ceremony, or elſe they carry the 


Sacrifice to Thor, and uſe the like Form of Words, 
Father God, will you have my Sacrifice. Their uſual 


Sacrifices are rein Leer, tho? ſometimes they uſe _ 


other Creatures, as Dogs, Cats, Lambs and Hens, 
which they fetch out of Norway. They offer their 


Sacrifices uſually in the Autumn, RG I ſup- 


poſe, the Winter and Night being at Hand, they, 


think they have more Need of their Gods Aﬀliſtance,” 


which may probably be the Reaſon too, why every 
Year about that Time they make a pew Image for 


Thor, which is always done eleven Days before 


Michaelmas.. And thus they conſecrate it, firſt” 


they ſacrifice the rein Deer; then taking out his 
Bones, they anoint the Idol with the Blood and 


Fat, and bury the Fleſh and Bones under Ground, 


Beſides this Idol, they ere& one to him every 


Time they ſacrifice, and then they place them all, 


one by another, upon a Table behind their Hur.- 
Firſt, when the God hath approved of the Sacrifice, 


which is uſually a Buck, to Thor, they bind it be- 


hind. the Houſe, and with a ſharp Knife run 
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blood, * e they anoint the Idol, into a Veſſel. 


but on his Breaſt only draw ſeveral Croſſes. 9 


a Male Deer: Firſt, they run a red Thread thro? 


A Which T0 their firſt Buſineſs is to enquire the 
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him 8 te Heart, and gather the Rene. 


After that, having placed the Image right, and 
adorned the Table, they approach reverently to it, 
anoint the IIcad and Back all over with the Blood, 


hind him they place the Skull, Feet and Horns 
of the ſacrificed Deer; before bim they place a 
Coffer made of the Bark of Birch, into which they 
put a Bit of every Member of the rein Deer, with 
ſome of the Fat, and the reſt of the Fleſh they 
convert to their private Uſes. This is the Manner 
of- the Laplanders ſacrificing to Thor. But, when 
they offer Sacrifice to Storjunkar, which is likewiſe 


his right Ear, and bind him, and ſacrifice him in 
the Place they did that to Thor ; preſerving the 
Blood likewiſe in a Veſſel. Then he who performs 
the Ceremony takes the Horns and the Bones of 
the Head and Neck, with the Feet and Hoofs, and 
carries them to the Mountain of Szcrjunkar, for 
whom the Sacrifice was deſigned. When he comes 
near the ſacred Stone, he reverently uncovers his 
Head, and bows his Body, paying all the Cere- 
monies of Reſpect and Honour. Then he anoints 
the Stone with the Fat and Blood, and places the 
Horns behind it, with many other Ceremonies, the 
Recital of which would be extremely tedious. | 

The Rites attending the Sacrifices uſed to the 
Sun, are moſt of them the ſame with thoſe already 
mentioned. 

Beſides theſe three principal Gods they have ſome 
petty ones, as the Manes of deceaſed Men, and the 
Jublii Troops. They have no particular Names for 
the Ghoſts, but call them all Sitte: neither do they 
erect them Images as they do to Thor and Stor- 
junkar; only they offer them ſome certain Sacrifices. 


Will 


„ 


Will of che Dead, whether it pleaſe him to be | 
worſhip'd with that kind of Sacrifice in theſe Words, 


| Maijke werro Fabmike ſitte, O you Manes, bat will 


you have? Then they beat the Drum, and if the 
Ring falls upon any Creature there pictured, they 
take it for the Sacrifice which the Ghoſt deſires : 
they then either run through his Ear, or tye a- 
bout his Horns, a woollen black Thread. Having 


performed the Sacrifice, they ſpend all the Fleff 


upon *their own Uſes, except a Bit of the Hel, . 
and another of the Lungs; each of which they 
divide into three Parts, and faſten them upon as' 
many Sticks, which they dip in the Blood of the 
Sacrifice, and ſo bury them in a kind of Cheſt, 
made in the Form of a Laplandiſb Dray, as they do - 
the Bones of all other Sacrifices. The Jublii, whom 


they call 7ublafalket, like the Ghoſts, have no Statues, 


nor Images; the Manner of worſhipping them is in 4 
this Sort. The Day before the Feſtival, which is 
Chriſtmas Day, they abſtain from all Fleſh ; and 
of every Thing that they eat, they take a little 

Piece, and preſerve it very carefully, which they 

do likewiſe the next Day. In their feaſting, the 
Bits which they have gathered in theſe two Days, 
they put into a Cheſt, made of the Bark of Birch, 
in the Faſhion of a Boat, with Sails and Oars, to- 


gether with ſome Fat of the Pottage, and hang it 


upon a Tree behind the Hut, about a Bow's Shot 
off, for the Jublii to feaſt on, whom they then 
ſuppoſe to wander in Troops in the Air, thro? 
Woods and Mountains, a Ceremony not unlike to 
the ancient Libations to the Genii. Why they do 


this in a Boat, they give no Reafon ; but we may 


conjecture, that hereby is intimated the Knowledge 


of Chriſt's Birth, declared by the Company of 
Angels. =, 


It hath been a conſtantly received Opinion, that 
theſe People are addicted to Magic, and are deſcribed | 
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by ancient and modern Authors to have arrived to 
ſo great Skill in Enchantments, as to ſtop Ships 


under full Sail, and ſo enſnare and bewitch Men, as 
to deprive chem of the Uſe of Limbs and Reaſon, 


and very often bring them into extreme Danger of 


their Lives. But tho' in theſe -latter Times they 


dare not profeſs it ſo publickly as before, having 


been ſeverely prohibited by the King of Sweden : 


there are very many that give themſelves wholly to 


this Study ; thinking it the ſureſt Way of defending 
themſelves from the Injuries and malicious Deſigns 


of others; and therefore abſolutely neceſſary for 


their own Security. Upon which Account they 


have Teachers and Profeſſors in this Science: and 


Parents in their laſt Wills bequeath to their Chil- 


dren, as the greateſt Part of their Eſtate, thoſe 


Spirits and Devils that have been any Ways ſervice- 


able to them in their Life Time. Thus they be- 


come famous in theſe Studies, eſpecially when they 


happen to be apt Scholars. For as the Laplanders 


do not all agree in the ſame Diſpoſition, ſo neither 
do they arrive to the ſame Perfection in this Art. 
For ſome are ſo ſtupid and dull, that however they 
may ſcem qualified for other Employments, prove 


altogether unfit for this. 
As to the bequeathing their Familiars to their 


Children, they ſuppoſe it the only Means to raiſe 


their Family; ſo that they excel one another in this 
Art, according to the Largeneſs of the Legacies 
they reccive; not only each diſtinct Family, but 
fingle Perſons in them alſo have their particular 
Spirits. However, ſome of theſe will not engage 
themſelves without great Solicitation, and earneſt 
Entreatics, when others more readily proffer them- 
ſelves to little Children, when they nd them fit for 
their Turn, ſo that many of the Inhabitants almoſt 


may be ſaid to be naturally Magicians. For when 


the Devil takes a | Liking to any Perſon in his In- 


fancy, 
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fancy, as a fit Inſtrument for his Deſigns, he pre- « 
ſently ſeizes on him by a Diſeaſe, haunts him with 
Apparitions, and from thence, according to the 
Capacity of his Years and Underſtanding, he learns 
what belongs to the Art. Thoſe which are taken 
thus a ſecond Time ſee more Viſions, and gain 
greater Knowledge. If, a third Time, which is 
ſeldom without great Torment, or — anger 
of their Lives, the Devil appears to them in all his 
Shapes, by which they arrive to the very Perfection 
of this Art; and become ſo knowing, that without 
the Drum they can ſee Things at greateſt Diſtances, 
and are ſo poſſeſſed by the Devil, that they ſee them 
even againſt their Will. Not long ſince a certain 
Lap, who is yet alive, upon my Complaint againſt 
him for his Drum, brought it to me, and confeſs'd ' 
with Tears, that tho' he ſhould part with it, and 
not make him another, he ſhould have the ſame 
| Viſions he had formerly; and he inſtanced in my- 
ſelf, giving me a true and particular Relation of 
whatever had happened to me in my Journey to 
Lapland. And he farther complained, that he 
knew not how to make Uſe of his Eyes, ſince 
Things altogether diſtant were preſented to them. 
As for the Art, it is, according to the Diverſity 
of the Inſtruments they make Uſe of in it, divided 
into two Parts; one comprehends all that to which 

their Drum belongs, the other thoſe Things to which 
Knots, Darts, Spells, Conjurations, and the like 
refer. The Drum, called by them Kannus, or 
Quobdas, is made out of a hollow Piece of Wood, 
either of Pine, Fir, or Birch, which grows in ſuch 
a particular Place, and turns directly according to 
the Sun's Courſe; which is, when the Grain of 
the Wood, running from the Bottom to the Top of 
the Tree, winds itſelf from the right Hand to the 
left. From this perhaps they believe this Tree 
very acceptable to the Sun, which under the i 
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of Thor, they worſhip with all imaginable Devotion. 
The Piece of Wood they make it of, mutt be of 


the Root cleft aſunder, and made hollow on one 


Side, upon which they ſtretch a Skin; the other 


Side, being Convex, is the lower Part, in which 


they make two Holes, where they put their Fingers 
to hold it. The Shape of the upper Side is Oval, 
in Diameter almoſt half an Ell, very often not ſo 


much; it is like a Kettle Drum, but not altogether 


ſo round, nor ſo hollow ; neither is the Skin faſtened 
with little iron Screws, but. wooden Pegs. I have 
ſeen. ſome ſowed with the Sinews of rein Deer. 


They paint upon the Skin ſeveral Pictures in red, : 


ſtained with the Bark of an Elder Tree. They. 


draw near the Middle of the Drum ſeveral Lines 
quite croſs ; upon theſe they place thoſe Gods, to 


whom they pay the greateſt Worſhip, as Thor the 
chief God, with his Attendants, and Storjunkar 
with his ; theſe are drawn on the Top of the Line ; 
after this they draw another Line parallel to the 
former, only half croſs the Drum ; on this ſtands 


the Image of Chriſt, with ſome of his Apoſtles. 


Whatever is drawn above theſe two Lines repreſents 
Birds, Stars and the Moon; below theſe they place 

the Sun, as middlemoſt of the Planets, in the very 
Middle of the Drum; upon which they put a Bunch 


of brazen Rings when they beat it. Below the Sun 


they paint the terreſtrial Things, and living Crea- 


tures; as Bears, Wolves, rein Deer, Otters, Foxes, 


Serpents: As alſo Marſhes, Lakes, Rivers, &c. 
Their Drums have'not always the fame Pictures 
upon them, tor which I know no other Reaſon than 


that ſome of them are made for more malicious 


Deſigns, others for -cach Man's private Purpoſe. 
Upon this Account I believe, according to the 


Nature of the Bufineſs they intend, they add, and 
Blot out, and ſometimes wholly change the Figures. 


There are two Things required to fit the ne 
| Or 


ö 
for Uſe, an Index and a Hammer, the former ſhews 
among the Pictures the Thing they enquire after, 
and with the latter they beat the Drum. The 
Index is the Bunch of brazen Rings mentioned 


before. They firſt place one great Ring upon the 
Drum, then hang ſeveral ſmall ones upon that. 


The Hammer they uſe in raiſing their Familiars, is 


an Inſtrument belonging only to the Laplanders, 


made of a rein Deer's Horn, branching like a 


Fork ; this is the Head of the Hammer, the other 


Part ſerves for the Handle; with this they beat the 


Drum, not ſo much to make a Noiſe, as by the 
Drumming to move the Ring lying on the Skin, 


ſo as to paſs over the Pictures, and ſhew what they 


ſeek after. 

This Inſtrument the Laplanders uſe for divers 
| Deſigns, and are of Opinion, that whatever they 
do is owing to the Help of this. For this Reaſon 


they have it in great Eſteem and Reverence, taking 


ſuch Care in ſecuring it, that they wrap it with the 
Index and Hammer, in a Skin, and lay it in ſome 


private Place. They think it ſo ſacred: and holy, 
that they ſuffer no Maid that is marriageable, to 
touch it, and if they remove it from Place to Place, 

they carry it the laſt of all, and this muſt be done 


too only by Men; or elſe they go with it thro? 
ſome untrodden Ways, where no body may either 
meet or follow them. The Reaſon they give for 


their great Care in this Particular, is, becauſe they 


believe if any one, eſpecially a Maid that is marriage- 
able, ſhould follow the ſame Way, they would in 


three Days, Time at leaſt fall into ſome deſperate 


Diſeaſe, without Hopes of Recovery. This they 
ſeem to verify by many Efarnples, that the more 
Credit may be given to it ; and we have the lefs 


Reaſon to doubt the Truth of this, ſince the Devil 


ſeverely commands his Worſhip to be obferved, 


and ſuffers not * Rites and Cuſtoms he hath 
| impoſed 
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l 
impoſed to be violated, ſo long as God is pleaſed to 


| grant him this Liberty. And becauſe it may happen 


ſometimes that a Woman out of Neceſſity may be 
conſtrained to go. the Way the Drum was carried, 
the Devil is ſo favourable as to permit it without 
any Danger, upon Condition ſhe firſt offers a brazen 
Ring to the Drum. 

As they believe they | can effect very ſtrange 
Things by the Drum, it will be proper to ſnew 
what they are, and the Manner uſed to perform 
them. Theſe chiefly belong either to the State of 


Affairs in foreign Countries, what Succeſs their ſe- 
veral Deſigns will meet with, how to cure Diſeaſes, 


what Kind of Sacrifices their Gods will be pleaſed 
to accept, Sc. In theſe Enquiries the great 


Thing they generally obſerve, is, to ſtretch the 
Skin very tight, which is done by holding it to 


the Fire. The next is, that they beat not alto- 
gether in the ſame Place, but round about the In- 
dex; then that they beat ſoftly at firſt, preſently 
quicker, and continue this till they have effected 
their Intent. The Drummer firſt lifts up the Drum 
by degrees, then beats ſoftly about the Index, till 
it begins to ſtir, and when it is removed ſome 
Diſtance from its firſt Place to either Side, he ſtrikes 
harder, till the Index points at ſomething, from 
whence he may collect what he ſought for. They 
take Care alſo, that as well he that beats the Drum, 
as thoſe that are preſent at the Ceremony, ſhould be 
upon their Knees. As to the Occaſions of their beat- 


Ing thus, the latter of thoſe is already diſcourſed of. 


Now we proceed to the reſt, the firſt of which is 
concerning their Enquiries into. Things acted in 


remote Parts. Thoſe who defire to know the Con- 


dition of their Friends, or Affairs abroad, whether 
diſtant five hundred, or a thouſand Miles, go to 


ſome Laplander, or Finlander ſkilful in this Art, 


and preſent him with a Linnen Garment, or Piece 


of 


of Silver, as his Reward, for ſatisfying them in = 
their Demands. An Example of this Nature is to 


be ſeen upon Record. at Bergen, a famous Market 
Town in Norway, where the Effects of the German 


Merchants are regiſtred; in this Place one John 


Delling, enquired about his Maſter then in Ger- 
many; the Finlander readily conſenting to tell him, 
like a drunken Man preſently made a great bawling, 
then reeling and dancing about, ſeveral Times, in a 


Circle, fell at laſt upon the Ground, lying there as 
if dead, then ſtarting up on a ſudden, related to. 


him all Things concerning his Maſter, which were 
afterwards found to agree to what he reported. 
There are many more Inſtances of this Kind ; the 
moſt conſiderable, is one concerning a Laplander, 
now living, who gave Torneus an Account of the 
Journey he firſt made to Lapland, tho' he had 
never ſeen him before that Time; which, tho” it 


was true, Torneus diſſembled to him, leaſt he 


might glory too much in his deviliſh Practices, 
and rely upon them, as the only Means whereby 
he might attain Truth. The Authority of this 
Man is fo conſiderable, that it may gain Credit 


ſufficient to the Story. As to the Method taken in 
making Diſcoveries, it is very different. Olaus 
Magnus deſcribes it thus, the Drummer goes into 
ſome private Room, accompanied by one ſingle 


Perſon, beſides his Wife, and by beating the Drum 


moves the Index about, muttering at rhe ſame _ 


Time ſeveral Charms, then preſently he falls into 


an Extacy, and lies for a ſhort Time as if dead; 


in the mean while his Companion takes great Care, 
that no Gnat, Fly, or other living Creature touch 
him; for his Soul is carried by ſome evil Genius 
into a Foreign Country, from whence it is brought 


back with a Knife, Ring, or ſome other Token, 
of his Knowledge, of what is done in thoſe Parts; 


after this, riſing up, he relates all the Circumſtances 
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2 belonging to the Buſineſs that was ; enquired 
after. * 

Others are apt to believe that the Soul departs from 

the Body, and after its Travel abroad, returns again. 

But without doubt this is falſe, for it is impoſſible, for 
either Man, or Devil, to reſtors a Soul to a Body it 
hath once left. So that I believe the Devil only 
ſtifles the Faculties of the Soul for a Time, and 
hinders their Operations. After the Drummer 
falls down, he yy his Drum as near as Poſſible on 
his Head. 

Thoſe that are preſent continue Staging all the 
Time he lies Sweating in an Agony, which they 
do, not only to put him in Mind, when he awakes, 
of the Buſineſs he was to know: but alſo that he 
may recover out of this Trance, which he would 
never do, (as they imagine) if they either ceaſed 
Singing, or any one ſtirred him with their Hand or 
Foot. This perhaps is the Reaſon why they ſuffer 
no Fly, or any living Creature to touch him. How 
long they he in this Manner, is commonly accord- 
ing as the Place where they make. their Diſcovery, 
is nearer or farther off; but the Time never ex- 
ceeds "Twenty-four Hours, let the Place be at 
never ſo great a Diſtance, After he awakes he ſhews 
them fome Tokens to- confirm their Belief in what 
he tells them. 

They uſe the Drum likewiſe to ow the Event. 
of their own Concerns, and what Succeſs their 

Hunting will have, or any other Buſineſs which 
they undertake. In order to this, they place the 
Bunch of Rings on the Picture of the ow in the 
Drum; then Beat, Singing at the ſame Time; if 
the Rings go round towards the Right Hand, ac- 
cording to the Sun's Courſe, they promiſe to them- 
ſelves good Health, Fortune and great Increaſe both 
of Men and Beafts ; if contrary, towards the Left, 


they 
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they expect Sickneſs and all the Evils attending on 

ill ſucceſs. This is the Method they take in all 
weighty Affairs. Before they hunt they make par- 
ticular Obſervation which Way the Index turns, 
whether Eaſt, Weſt, North, or South; and collect | 


from thence where their 3 lies. 


The Drum is likewiſe ſerviceable in diſcovering 
the Nature of Diſeaſes, whether they ariſe from any Dif | 
order in the Body, or cauſed by Magic; this being 
known, then to find the Remedy for them, which 
is commonly by Sacrifice to one or other of their 
angry Gods, but chiefly to Storjunkar, who bears 


greateſt Authority among them, and if not appeaſed, 
leaves them ſmall Hopes of Recovery. Wherefore 
the ſick Perſon vows a Sacrifice, either of a Rein- 
deer, Bull, Goat, or Ram, or ſomething of this 
Kind to .one of the Storjunkars, that ſtands upon 
the Mountains. The Sacrifice is not left to the 


Difpoſal of the Sick Man, but muſt be made ac- 


cording; to the Directions of the Drummer ; for he 
is ſuppoſed to be the only Man able to adviſe them 
in this Caſe ; he firſt diſcovers which of the Gods 


is diſpleaſed, and what Sort of Sacrifice is moſt 


acceptable to him. But before the Drummer ap- 
Peaſes the God, they give him a Copper and a 
Silver Ring, putting them on his Right Arm; he 
then begins a Song, beats the Drum, and all that 
are preſent join him in Chorus; after this, accord- 


ing to the Place, to which the Index points, he 
directs them. Theſe are the Things commonly 
done by the Drum. The laſt Thing for which 


they think it nec-flary, is, the | accompliſhing 
their wicked Deſigns, as impairing Mens Health, 
or depriving them of their Lives; which is fre- 


quently enough practiſed among them, tho* not 


altogether ſo publickly as formerly. Some of them 


account this unlawful, thinking the Uſes of the Drum 
do conſiſt chiefly in doing g good, But nevertheleſs 
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1 361 
this miſchievous Art continues till too make 
among them. Several Inhabitants of K:ema in Lap- 


land were apprehended in the Year 1671, with 
Drums ſo large, that they could not be removed 


| from thence, but were burnt in the Place. Among 


thoſe Laplanders there was one Four-ſcore Years of 
Age, that confeſſed he was bred up in this Art 
from his Childhood, who in 1670, upon ſome 
Quarrel about a Pair of Mittens, cauſed a Boar of 
Kiema to be drowned in a Cataract, for which he 
was condemned to die, and in order to that was 
to be carried in Chains to the next Town in 
Bothnia, but in the Journey he contrived ſo by 
his Art, that on a ſudden, tho' he ſeemed well and 
luſty, he died on the Sledge, which he had often 
foretold he would fooner do, then fall into the 
Exeeutioner's Hands. 

Having treated at large of the Drum, we come to 
the other Parts of this Art, to which alſo belong 
proper Sorts of Inſtruments: the Firſt is a Cord 
tyed with Knots for the raiſing of Wind. This is 
by Olaus Magnus, and juſtly, related of the Fin- 
landers, who border on the Sea, and fell Winds to 
thoſe Merchants that traffic with them, when they 
are at any Time detained. by conrrary ones. The 
Manner is this, they deliver a ſmall Rope with 
three Knots upon it, with this Caution, that if 
they looſe the Firſt, they ſhall have a good Wind, 
if the Second, a ſtronger, if the Third, ſuch a 
Storm will ants, that they can neither ſee how to 


direct the Ship, and avoid Rocks, or ſo much as 


ſtand upon the Deck, or handle the Tackle. 
Now thoſe that are ſkilled in this Art, have Com- 


mand chiefly over the Winds that blew at their 


Birth, ſo that hig Wind obeys principally one Man, 
that another, as if they obtained this Power when 


W 
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We ſhall now treat of their magical Darts, which - 


they make of Lead, in length about a Finger; 
by theſe they execute their Revenge upon their 
Enemies, and according to the Greatneſs of the 


Injury received, they wound them with cankerous 


Swellings, either in the Arms, or Legs, which by 
the Extremity of its Pain, kills them in three Days. 
They ſhoot theſe Darts to what diſtance they pleaſe, 
and that, fo ſkilfully as ſeldom to miſs their Aim. 
Petr. Claudius calls it a Gan, and relates a Story of 
an Inhabitant of Helieland, now alive, who, going 
towards the Mountains in Norway to hunt Bears, 
came to a Cave under the Side of a Hill, where 
he found an Image rudely ſhapen, which was the; 
Idol of ſome Finlander; near this ſtood a Caneſta, 
or magical Satchel: he opened it, and found 
ſeveral blueiſh Flies crawling about, which they 
call Gans, or Spirits, and are daily ſent out by ra 
Finlanders to execute their deviliſh Deſigns. 
ſays that theſe Finlanders cannot live ring 
except they let out of their Satchel, every Day one 
of the Gans; but if the Gay can find no Man to 
deſtroy, after they have ſent him out, he then 
roves about at a venture, and deſtroys the firft 
Thing he meets with; ſometimes they command it 
out to the Mountains, to cleave Rocks afunder : 
however theſe Conjurers will, for very trivial G 
ſend out their Gans to ruin Men. | 

This they uſe as well againſt one another as 
Strangers; nay, ſometimes againſt thoſe they know 
to be their. Equals in the Art. Of this kind there 
happened a notable Paſſage betwixt two Finlanders, 
one of which was called Aſbioern Gankonge, from 
his great Knowledge in the Art: the other upon 
ſome ſmall Difference concerning their Skill, or 
ſome ſuch Trifle, would have deſtroyed Aſbioern, 
but was {till | by his too powerful Art. 

till 


38 1 
ll at laſt finding an Opportunity, as Abtioern lay 
ſleeping under a Rock, he immediately diſpatched 
away a Gan, that cleft the Rock aſunder, and 
tumbled it upon him. Some of the Conjurors are 
contented only with the Power to expel that Gaz 
out of Men, or Beaſts, which others ſend. This 
is remarkable among them, that they can hurt no 
Man with their Gan, * they firſt know his 
Parents Name. | 
Now all that the Finlanders and Finlappers of 
Norway effe& by their Gan, the Laplanders do by a 
Thing they call Tyre. This Tyre is a round Ball, 
about the Bigneſs of a Walnut, or ſmall Apple, 
made of the fineſt Hair of a Beaſt, or elſe of Moſs, 
very ſmooth, and fo light that it ſeems hollow, its 
Colour is a Mixture of yellow, green, and aſh, but 
ſo that the yellow may appear molt. This Tyre 
is quickened and moved by a particular Art; it 
is fold by the Laplanders, and he that buys it, 
may hurt whom he pleaſes with it. They perſuade 
"themſelves, and others, that by the Tyre they can 
fend either Serpents, Toads, Mice, or what they 
pleaſe to torment any Man. It goes like'a Whirl- 
wind, and as ſwift as an Arrow, and deſtroys the 
firſt Man, or Beaſt, that it lights on, ſo that it often 
miſtakes. Of theſe we have too many Inftances at 
this Time to inſert here: having therefore done with = 
all their ſacred and ſuperſtitious Rites, or Worſhip, 
we proceed to, 
Their ſecular Affairs, and firſt of. the Form and 
Conſtitution of their Government. In former Times, 
before they were called Laplanders, they were ſubject 
to a King, choſe out of their own Nation. | 
Their Condition was not much altered, after they 
took this Name, which was when they firſt ſent - 
out Colonies into the Inland Countries, on the 
farther Part of the Mountains, which divide Sweden 
from Norway. The firſt King of Sweden that had 
| any 
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any Thoughts of conquering them, was Ladulaus 
the Great, who flouriſhed about the Year 1277, 
who, becauſe it ſeemed difficult to bring them under 


the Crown of Sweden, promiſed thoſe that would 


undertake the Conqueſt, the Government over 
them. He thought it too expenſive to make a 
public War upon them, when they were to be dealt 
with as wild Beaſts; yet however could not endure 
that a neighbouring People, dwelling almoſt in the 
Heart of his Country, for they poſſeſſed at that 


Time as far as the Bay of Bothnia, ſhould refuſe 
Obedience to his Kingdom. He therefore thought 
upon this Project, and propoſed great Advantages 


to private Perſons, upon which the Birkarli, their 
Neighbours, readily engaged themſelves, and ef- 
fected their Enterprize no leſs ſucceſsfully. In this 


Deſign, the Plot of a particular Perſon was moſt 


ae One of the Birkarli went towards 


Lapland to way-lay the Laplanders in their Re- 


turn from Bir kala, and ordered his Wife to cover 
him with Snow, in the Middle of the Way where 
the Laplanders muſt neceſſarily paſs over him. 
They came in the Night Time, and by their 
paſſing over him, he knew there were fifteen, which 
were the chief among them, and to whom the reſt 


were in Subjection; when they were gone, he im- 


mediately aroſe. out of the Snow, and going ſome 
ſhorter Way, ſet upon them at unawares, as they 
paſſed by, one by one, which is their uſual Way in 
travelling, and flew them one after another. - None 
of thoſe that followed perceived the firſt Men lain, 
it being Night, and each of them at ſome Diſtance 


from the other; till the laſt Man finding his Fellows 
killed, made a ſtout Reſiſtance, but the Birkarla 


by the Aſſiſtance of his Wife got the Victory, and 
ſlew him likewiſe. Thus the moſt powerful or them 
being ſlain, the reſt readily ſubmitted. Thus the 
5 were brought in SubjeQion by the Sub- 
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tilty and Expence of private Perſons. About the 


Year 1277, the Birtarli had the Authority over 
them; yet ſo as to acknowledge their Dependance 
on the King of Seden. Now whether all of them 


were thus overcome; as thoſe that lived beyond the 


Mountains of Norway, near the Sea, which are the 
Finlanders, or Lappofinni, is ſtill in doubt, except 


we collect it from this, that all from the Northern 


and Weſtern Oceans were certainly ſubjected. But 
whatever Diſpute may ariſe concerning that, it is 
manifeſt the Swedes were the firſt Conquerors of 


; Lapland, but afterwards the Norwegians and Muſ- 


covites following their Example, put in alſo for a 


Part; thus they became ſubject to theſe three ſeveral 


Princes. The Government after the Conqueft, was 


m the Hands of the Birkarli, according to the Grant 


given them by Ladulaus, who ruled over thoſe that 


- dwelt near the Bay of Bothnia, impoſed Taxes, 


trafficked with ow and received all. the Profit of 
the Salmon Fiſhing, and all other Advantages 
arifing from them; but in Acknowledgment to 

the King, as ſupreme, they paid a certain Number 
of grey Squirrel Skins. The Laplanders, by common 
Conſent, received and honoured the Birłkarli, as 
their Governors, and paid them very rich Skins, 
and ſeveral Sorts of Fiſh, both for their Tribute to 
the King of Sweden, and their own proper Ules. 
Their Governor was honoured with the Title of 


King, his Authority confirmed by the Crown of 


Sweden, he wore a red Robe as the Token of his 


Royalty. It may perhaps now be diſputed who 


theſe Birkarli were. Buræus ſays they were the In- 
habitants of the Allotment of Birkala; Olaus Mag- 
nus is of a different Opinion, and calls them Berg- 
chara, that is, Men of the Mountains, from Berga 
Mountain, and Charar, or Karar Men. But it is 
more evident that they carne from Birkala, an Al- 
—_— in 7. avaſtia. This Government the Birkarlt 

| exerciſed 
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exerciſed over the Laplanders, which they got by 
Subtilty, had their Authority from the King of 
Sweden, preſerved it in their own F amily, ha” de- 


livered it down to their Children for near three 


hundred Years, till Guſtavus the Firſt; by reaſon 
of their inſulting over the common People, de- 
prived them of this State; for when their Riches 
encreaſed, they oppreſſed the poorer Sort, and ex- 


torted fo much from them, that they left them very 
little worth any Thing; whereupon Guſtavus com- 


mitted Henricus Laurentii to Priſon, and confiſcated 


moſt of his Eſtate, taking then the Tribute from 


the Laplanders into his Hands, and granted to all 
People free Trading with them. This Henricus 
Laurentii, was at that Time the Head of the Bir- 


karli, and I believe the Brother of David Laurentii, 
who, together with Jonas Nicolas, concluded the 
Treaty with Guſtavus, in the Name of the Birkarl, 


in the Year i528, for ſettling the Tribute, and 
other Affairs. From hence we may collect, they 


loſt their Privileges, not long after this Contract; 


now it was not only juſt, to deprive them of thoſe 
Privileges, which they abuſed in oppreſſing others, 
but prudent, as well from the Jealouſy of too great 


a Power granted to private Perſons over ſo large and 


| populous a Part of the Kingdom, as out of Con- 
ſideration of its Wealth, which was more neceſſary 


to the Kings, for driving out the common Enemy, 
and eſtabliſhing the Kingdom's Liberty, than to 
maintain the Pride of the Birkarli, who, beſides 
their Injuſtice, were inconſiderable both in N umber 
and Strength. Guf/tavus having thus depoſed the 
Birkarl, ſent Deputies to gather the Tribute, and 


manage all Things in the King's Name. They had 


at firſt the Charge of all public Affairs; but after- 
rds, when Charles the Ninth divided the Country 


into ſeveral Parts, and formed it into better Order, 


more were added to the former, for examining 
— Cauſes, 
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Cauſes, convicting of Criminals, and ſuch Matters, 
till at laſt the State of Government was little different, 
from what it is now. Next under the King, they 
have a Provincial Judge, called by the Swedes, under 
him one of the Senators, an/interpreter of the Laws, 

and divers others who enquire into Cauſes, and do 
Juſtice ; they have a Governor of the Province, a 
Head over the Laplanders, and their Officers who 


perform all other Duties. In this Manner the Lap- 


landers are now governed by the Swedes. | 
Their own Kings, when they were a free Na- 
tion, exerciſed the judicial Authority, and kept the 
Juriſdiction in their own Hands; but when the 
Birtarli ruled them, it depended altogether on their 
Pleaſure. But great Crimes, as Theft, Rapine, 
Murder, Adultery, or ſuch like, are ſeldom com- 
mitted , and ſcarce known by the Laplanaers. 
They neither borrow nor lend Money (being content 


with what they poſſeſs of their own) which are com- 


monly the Occaſions of Quarrels in other Nations, 
and maintain ſo many Lawyers. The chief Sin they 
are guilty of, is their magical Superſtition, which 
ſince their embracing Chriſtianity, is forbidden by 
the Laws, and not ſo frequent as formerly. There 
are at preſent in Lapland three Governors, and as 
many Courts of Judicature: the firſt is called Anund- 


ſiæenſe, or Angermanſian; the other Uhmenſian, Pi- 


thenſian and Lublenſian; the other is the Ternenſian, 
and Kiemenſian. Over theſe are particular Gover- 
nors, who in the King's Name paſs Sentence, but 
in the Preſence of a Judge and a Prieſt ; where it 


is obſervable that they added Prieſts to the Go- 


vernors, to reſtrain them from doing Injuſtice by 
the Authority of their Preſence: the Time when 
theſe Courts were called, was at the Fair Times, 
when they met about all public Buſineſs; this was 
commonly twice in a Year. 


The 


161. 


The Tribute they paid, was YE Skins of Beaſts, 
paid not by the Laplanders, but the Birkarli, yet 
only as an Acknowledgement of their Subjection to 


the Crown of Sweden. But after the Birkarh had 


loft their Privileges, the King received the Tax by. 


Commiſſions for himſelf,” and it is very probable 
Alterations were made. In 1602, they paid inſtead 
of Skins every tenth rein Deer, and one tenth of 
all their dried Fiſh. In 1606, every one of ſeven- 
teen Years of Age, was ordered to pay either two 
Bucks, or three Does out of their Herds of rein 
Deer, and eight Pounds of dried Fiſh ; as alſo 
every - tenth Fawn out of their Stock, and every 
tenth Tun from their Fiſhery, This Tax was alſo 
impoſed on the Birkayli that had any Traffic with 
them, This Order was kept a long while, and re- 
newed again by the fame King in 1610. The 


Tribute they pay at this Time is either Money, 


rein Deer, or Skins, either plain or fitted up for 


Uſe. Theſe they pay according to the Extent of 
the Provinces in which they dwell. They value 


their rein Deer at three Dollars a piece, and pay 
the tenths of them, not each Family, but every 
hundred. I any one had rather keep his Cattle, 
he can be forced to no more than after this Rate. 
As to the Tenths they pay of Skins, every Houſ- 
holder is taxed one white Fox's Skin, or a Pair 
of Lapland Shoes; if he has neither of theſe, half 
a Pound of dried Jack. This is the Tribute yearly 
received by the Crown of Sweden from Lapland, 
of which the greateſt Part is commonly by the 
King's Favour allowed for the Maintenance of their 
Prieſts. Now becauſe it is fo far both by Sea and 


Land, before theſe Commodities can be brought to 
the King's Storchouſes, beſides the ordinary Tax 


they give a Pair of Lapland Shoes. This is all they 
pay to the King of Sweden ; but beſides, they are 


tributary to the Crown of Denmark, and the great 
. Duke 
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Duke of Meſcovy, not as Subjects to theſe Princes, 


but upon the Account of their receiving ſeveral 
Advantages from their Dominions in their hunting 
and fiſhing. Thoſe beyond the Mountains, who 
by reaſon of the 1 they have, to bring down 
their Cattle from the Mountains into the Vallies in 
the Summer Time, near the Sea Shore, and taking 
the Opportunity: from thence of fiſhing, are taxed 
by the Danes, but not at above halt the Rate they 
pay the Swedes. 1 |: 

The Cuſtoms they ancientiy . in their Fairs 
and Markets is not ſo well known. Paulus Jovius 


| ſays that among the Laplanders he that had any 


Thing to ſell, after he had expoſed his Wares, 


went his Way and left them, and that the Chap- 


man coming, and taking what was for his Turn, 
left in the Place the full Value thereof in white 


Furrs, or Skins. The Reaſon why they. did not 
ſpeak and bargain with their Chapmen, he ſays was, 


becauſe they were a ruſtic People, extremely fearful, | 
and ready to run away from the very Sight of a 
Ship, or Stranger. Others, that are of) a more 
probable Opinion, confeſs indeed that they uſed no 
Words in their Trading, but that it was not. out 
of Ruſticity, Want of Cunning, or - the like ; but 
becauſe they had a Language quite different from 


others, and fo peculiar to themſelves, that they 


could neither underſtand, nor be underſtood of 
their Neighbours. . 

Concerning their Trading with their . 
it is moſt certain that it was performed without 
Words, by Nods and ſilent Geſtures ; neither was 
it properly a buying and ſelling (for they did not 
of old, uſe cither Gold or Silver) but rather an Ex- 


5 change of one Commodity for another. And this 
we may underſtand from the Swedes, among whom 


there were in thoſe Days cither no Coins at Pall; or 
elſe only ſuch as had ern tranſported out of Eng- | 
land 


1451 


| and and Scotland, the Uſe of the Mint being then 
tterly unknown in that Country. And if at that 
Time there was no Money in Sweden, it is certainly 


o great Wonder there ſhould be none in Lapland. 


But neither in after Times, and when they were 
under the Juriſdiction of the Birxarli, could the 
Laplanders come to the Uſe of Money; for they 
that were Lords over them, monopolizing the whole 
Trade to themſelves, did not give them Money 


for their Commodities, but ſuch other Merchan- 


dize, as their Country ſtood in Need of. In fine, 
to this very Day the Laplanders know no other 


Money but the Patacoon and half Patacoon; other 


Coins, whether of Copper, Silver, or” Gold, they 


do not ſo much value, which will give us to un- 


derſtand, that the Uſe of Money among them 


cannot be of any long Date; for the Pa acoon was 


never known before the Diſcovery of the Mine in 


the Vale of Joachim. 
Theſe Patacoons they value Gaadya at two . 


of Silver a Piece, whence it appears that as theß 


had no other Money, ſo neither did this paſs current 


among them, but only by Weight, and as if it 
were in the Maſs: and I believe, was not at all 


in Uſe, until they were forced to pay Tribute in 
that Kind. 


Their Cuſtom is now, not as formerly, to bn : 


gain by Signs and Nods, but either they uſe Speech, 
(for there are many of them now that are ſkilled in 
that of their Neighbours) or Interpreters, of which 


there are plenty enough among them. They with 
whom they traffic are for the moſt Part their Neigh- 


bours; on the one Side the Swedes and Norpegians, 


on the other the Finlanders, Ruſſians, and Moſcovites. 


The Commodities themſelves, are white Skins, 
or Furrs, called Ermines. Fiſhes, of which they 
have ſo great — that * are forced to keep 

them 
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them in Trunks and Ponds, till they can tranſport 
them into North Bothnia and Ruſſia Alba; and ſeveral. 
other Sorts of Skins, viz. of rein Deer, black, 
yellow, blue and white Foxes ; of Otters, Badgers, 
Martins, Beavers, Squirrels, Wolves, and Bears. 
With theſe ommodities the Laplanders traffic for 
Silver, Patacoons, Woollen and Linnen Cloth, 
Copper, Braſs, Salt, Corn, Bulls Hides, Sul- 
phur, Nee4les ona Pins, Knives, Spirit of Wine, 
and Tobacco, of which they are gg ".amirers. 

The Places in which they trade, were either 
open Fields, or upon the Ice, in which they every 
Year kept their Fairs, and exhibited to public 
View what by their own Induttry they had gained, 

at Home or Abroad. 

In their Way of dealing they were of old in all 
their Bargains very faithful and juſt; ſo long as 
others dealt fairly with them, ſo long they were 
truſty and faithful; but in after Times, coming to 
kearn how others had ſerved them, by underſtanding 
how they had been cheated formerly, they theme 
ſelves learned to deceive others. 

What the Language of the Laplanders is, we wil 
endeavour, as well as we can, to diſcover. Our 
modern Writers ſay, their Speech is a confuſed Miſ- 
cellany of the Language of their Neighbours, the 
Firlanders and Swedes, as alſo ſome Latin Words. 
But tho' theſe Writers ſuppoſe that they have bor- 
rowed ſo much from their Neighbours, they yet 
confeſs that much of their Language is their own, 
and neither uſed, or known by any other Nations, 
but that, as well the Original of the Words, as 
Propriety of the Phraſes, is peculiar to themſelves. 

But after the many Arguments brought pro and 
con concerning this Language, it remains that we 
conclude it to be, not a Miſcellany, or Collection 
of Latin, * and Swed;fo Scraps, and the like, 

nor 
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nor as a peculiar EMI different from them, FOR 


ether, but ſuch as originally took its Riſe from 
che Finlanders, tho Time hath brought it to paſs 
that perhaps few of them underſtand it. 


This Tongue, as well as others, hath its De 


clenſions, Compariſons, Conjugations, Moods, 


Tenſes, Sc. They have a peculiar Way of pro- 


nouncing Words, according to which it is im- 
poſſible to expreſs them in Letters, which they 
mouth out; ſo that the Vowels are heard loud, 
but the other Letters in a ſoft Tone: they alſo 
quite cut off and drown the laſt Syllables, eſpecially 
of Nouns. Letters they neither have, nor ever had 
any, and in this they agree with their Anceſtors 


the Finlanders : the Calendar which they uſe, is no 


other but the Swediſh in Runick Letters. And this 
alſo, before they came to have Commerce with the 
Swedes, and had learned of them the Obſervation 
of holy Days, was never in Uſe among them. To 
this Day both the Laplander and Finlander uſe the 
Latin Letter; in the ſame Character the Swedes and 
Germans make them, altho* the Number that can 
read among them is but very ſmall, and of them 
that can write, a great deal leſs, and are only: ſuch 
as they call great Scholars. 

No this Speech being only uſed among the Lap- 


landers, and there being none that deſire to learn it 


but themſelves; in all Negotiations with others, 


they are ſorced to uſe the Help of Interpreters, of 
whom upon this Account there are great Numbers; 
they are very hardly brought to learn or pronounce 
any other Tongue, and much given to confound 
one with another. So that they which traffic in 
Norway, and border upon that Country, do in their 
ſpeaking; mingle together the Speech of the Nor- 
wegians ang Swedes, as for Inſtance, jegbtiæmi, for 
Jag kom; jeg gaong, for jag goar. So for huſtro, 
they ſay koona, for min u myſſa, mitt EE ud, &c. 


After 
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After having treated of the Laplander as he has 
Relation to the Common-wealth, we ſhall next 
ſpeak of him as a private Perſon, and begin with 
the Houſes, which are very little like thoſe of other 
Northern People, as it has been their Cuſtom to 
wander up and down; and fo, ſometimes in one 
Place, and ſometimes in another, to ſet up fmall 
Sheds for their preſent Uſe : from whence after 
having conſumed the Fiſh and Beaſts in one Place, 
they marched to another, carrying their Sheds or 
Tents with them. 

But this Liberty of wandering up and down the 
Country, was in a ſpecial Edict forbid by Charles 
the Ninth, and a certain Place of Habitation aſſigned 
to every Family. From the Time of this Edict the 
Laplanders had their certain Bounds and Limits aſ- 
ſigned them, ſufficient for the ſuſtaining of their 
Families. Neither was it afterward lawful for any 
one to invade the Property of another, or to wander 
where he pleaſed. 

However, the Cuſtom of removing their Sheds, 
is yet in Uſe among them, with this Difference, 
that they move not out of the Bounds aſſigned 
them. So that they have no certain Manſion ; but 
as the Seaſon of the Year offers itſelf, either for 
fiſhing or hunting, they order their Habitations ac- 
cordingly, on the Side of ſome River, Wood, or 
Mountain, and having ſpent there ſome Days or 
Weeks, remove their Tents again to a more ſea- 
ſonable Place. I his wandering proceeds from their 
Manner of getting their Living, for the Laplanders 
having all their Livelihood from rein Deer, Fiſh, 
and wild Beaſts, they are forced to live where they 
may have ſufficient Paſtures for their rein Deer, and 
other Beaſts, and to take Care not to deſtroy the 
Breed: and therefore they take their Journies either 
to provide Paſture for theſe rein Deer, or to fiſh; 


for, when Fiſh generate either in this or that 
Lake 
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Lake or River, then, the Laplander, with his Houſe 
and Family, takes his Journey: but not fo as to 
forſake and never return again to the former Place; 
but they go, as it were, in a Circle; ſo that in the 
Space of a Year, the Paſture being g again grown that 
was before conſumed, they return into the ſame 
Seats again. This is the Cuſtom of the Laplanders 
that live in the Mountains but they that live in 
the Woods, oftner, return into the ſame Places... 
For they leave and return to their Habitations as 
often as Occaſion is offered either of Fiſhing, Fowl- 
ing, Hunting, c. And ſo order their {ournies, 
that the Fiſhermen at the Time the Fiſh ſpawn, 
always live at the Side of ſome River. They that 
take Care of, and trade in rein Deer, in the Winter 
live in the Woods, and in Summer aſcend towards 
the Mountains of Norway. So that from Chriſtmas 
until the Feaſt: of the Annunciation, they remain 
for the moſt Part in one Place, at which Time the 
Snow beginning to melt, they march again towards 
the Mountains, where they remain till St. Ericus's 
Day: about which Time as the female rein Deer 
generally bring forth, they remain in the ſame Place 
Mo Midſummer Day. Afterwards, when, as well in 
the Mountains as Vzllies, the Graſs and Paſture 
moſt flouriſh, they proceed farther and farther, 
ſome on the Top of the higheſt Mountains, where 
the rein Deer are leſs infeſted with Flies and Gnats, 
in which Mountains they wander up and down till 
the Feaſt of St. Bartholomew, when by little and 
little they betake themſelves- to the Woods again. 
Theſe Journies ſometimes are for twenty Miles and 
_ farther : for thoſe made in the Summer they make 
different Preparations than for thoſe in the Winter; in 
the Winter they uſe Sledges, but in the Summer 
they go on Foot, the rein Deer carrying their 
Goods on Pannels and ren and fometimes 
| . their 
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their Infants alſo, putting their Houſhold-ſtuff in 
one, and their Tents in the other. 

Now in theſe Journies, firſt marches, the Maſter 
of the Family, having ſome rein Deer after him, 
loaded; then follows . Wife in like Manner; then 
the whole Herd of rein Deer, which his Children 
and Servants drive ſoftly on. Laſtly, he that 
carries the Drum, brings up the Rear : theſe rein 
Deer are drove in a long Train one after another, 
that which follows being always tied to the Pannels 
of that which went before, the Laplander leading 
the foremoſt by a Rope tied about, his Neck. There 
is ſome Difference in the Sheds of the Laplanders 
that live in the Mountains, and thoſe that live in 
the Woods; for the one coming to the ſame Place 
but once a Year, does not build this Shed ſo durable 
as the other; the former when he departs, almoſt 
deſtroying his Habitation, and the latter leaving it 
ſtanding. The former builds his Shed thus, at 
four Corners are erected four Poſts, upon the Tops 
of which are three Rafters, one on each Side, . and 
one behind, but none croſs the foremoſt Poſts ; 
upon theſe Rafters they afterwards place long Poles, 
ſo as to lean upon, and ſupport each other, aſ- 
cending like a Pyramid. Theſe Poles ſo placed, 
are covered with coarſe woollen Cloth ; the richer 
Sort over this woollen Cloth place Linnen alſo, 
the better to be defended from Rain and Storms. 
"Theſe are the Sheds of thoſe that dwell in the 
Mountains, which they take with them, and erect | 
in other Places, as Occaſion requires. But your 
 Grazazulapper, or Weood-Laplanders, make their Sheds 
tor th: moſt Part of Board and Poſts, that at the 
Top meet in a Cone, which they cover with the 
Boughs, and ſometimes with the Bark of Firr and 
Pine trees „ and ſometimes with Turf. Theſe 
Tents they do not pull down, but leave them in 
the fame Place, and when they come again add new 

Boughs, 
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L Boughs, Sc. where they were decayed : every Tent 


has two Doors, one forward, the other backward ; 
the forward bigger and more ordinarily uſed, the 


latter leſs, through which they bring in their ro- 


viſions, and the Prey, taken in Hunting; alſo Birds, 
Beaſts, Fiſhes, which is unlawful to bring in at 
the Fore-Door. Through the Back-Door it is 
unlawful for any Woman to paſs, partly, becauſe 
in that Part they placed T. bor, and facrificed to him, 
and partly, becauſe it was eſteemed an ill Omen for 
a Hunter to meet a Woman. They have no 
Chambers, but only certain Spaces, which they de- 

termine and bound by Logs and Poſts laid along 
the Ground. The whole Space of Ground within 
the Tent was ſo ordered, that in the Middle there 

might be a Hearth, ſurrounded with Stones, in 
which there was a conſtant Fi ire, except at Mid- 
night ; behind the Hearth, toward the back Part of 
the Tent, they place three Logs, with which they 
bound that Space, which we have juſt ſpoke of. 
In the Middle of this Space is the little Door, at 
which only Men muſt enter, which they call Poſſe 3 
over-againſt that is the common Door, which they 
call Ox; and that Space is bounded with three 
Logs, called Lops : this Place therefore is only 
proper to Men, and it is unlawful for any Woman 
ro paſs thoſe Logs, and go into it. About the 


Kettle hanging over the Fire, they place three 


Blocks, upon which, with a Hatchet, they divide 
their Fleſh, Fiſh, or other Things naked to be 
made ready. The Space on both Sides, and the 
Sides chemſelves they called Loide : here they made 


their Bed-Chambers, the Huſband with his Wife 


and Daughters lying on one Side, and the Servants 


on the other; I ſuppoſe that the Parents may 


have them always nigh them, and take the greater 


Care to ſecure their Honeſty, whilſt the Sons lay 
with the Servants, 
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Their Floors are ſtrewed with Branches of Birch 
Trees, which is the only kind of Pavement made 
Uſe'of; and upon the Boughs, for Cleanlineſs Sake, 


they lay Skins of rein Deer, on which they fit and 
lie. And theſe are the Dwelling-houſes of the Lap- 


anders. beſides which, they have alſo Store-houſes, 


in which they keep their Fleſh, Fiſh, and ſuch 
other Proviſions ; theſe they make by cutting the 
upper Part of a Tree off, ſo that the Body remains 
four or five Ells high from the Ground; upon 
this Trunk they place two Rafters, in the Figure 
of an X, and upon them build their Repoſitory, 
covering it with Boards, and making a Door in the 
Bottom; ; which when the Laplander comes down, 
falls too, like a Trap-Door, and all Things are ſafe. 
To theſe they go up by Ladders, which they make 
of the Trunks of Trees, in which they cut 
large Notches like Stairs. They place them thus 
high, becauſe the Bears, and other wild Beaſts, 
would often pull them down, and to the great 
Damage of the Maſter, eat all his Proviſion ; they 
alſo cut off the Bark of the Tree, and anoint the 
Stock, ſo that neither Mice nor wild Beaſts are 
able to climb up for the Slipperineſs. 

The Men and Women wear different Kinds of 


Garients, which they alter according to the Weather, 


and Place. The Garments of the Men in Summer 
are Trouſers, reaching down to their Feet, cloſe to 
their Body, upon which they wear a Sort of Gown, 


or Coat with Sleeves, which comes down half Way 


the Leg, which they tic with a Girdle. Theſe they 
wear next their Skin, without any Shirts, "ng 


no Flax in their Country. Theſe Garments are o 


coarſe Home- -ipun woollen Cloth, of a white or 
grey Colour, as the Wool happens to be before it 
is dyed. The Wool they have from Sweden; the 


Ticher Sort wear a finer Cloth, green, blue, and 


ſomctimes red, but black they abominate, Tho' in 
dirty 


(91. 


| dirty Works, and at home, they wear the — 
Cloaths; Bb abroad, and eſpecially upon Feſtivals 
and Holy-days, they go very neat. Their Girdles 
are made of Leather, which the richer Sort adorn 
with Silver Studs, and the poorer with Tin. Theſe 
Studs ſtick out like Buttons, in a ſemi- circular 
Figure. At this Girdle they hang a Knife and 
Sheath, and a kind of Bag, ſomething longer than 
broad, a leather Purſe, and a Caſe, with Needles 
and Tun in it. The Sheath of the Knife is of the 
Skin of the rein Deer, ſewed together with tin 
Wire, at the End of which they hang Rings: the 
Bag is made of the ſame Skin, with the Hair on it, 
on the Outſide of which they alſo place another 
Skin, equal to the Bag, and make it faſt by three 
- Knots, and this Skin they cover again with red 
Cloth, or of ſome other Colour, adorned alſo with 


Wire. In this Bag they keep a Stone to ſtrike 


Fire, not of Flint, but Cryſtal ; alſo a Steel, with 
ſome Brimſtone to light a Fire wherever t 
come; as alſo Tobacco, and other odd Things. 
The leather Purſe is of an Oval Figure, like a Pear, 
in which they keep their Money, and other, more 
choice Things, and at this alſo they hang Rings. 
Their Needle Caſe is of a peculiar Sort, they have 
a ſingle Cloth with four Sides, but the upper Part 
is much narrower than the lower, ſo that it is like 
an oblong Triangle cut off at the vertical Angle, 
and to make it ſtronger, they bind about the Edges | 
with Leather, and ſo ſtick their Needles into it; 
this they put into a Bag of the ſame Shape, adorned 
with red, or ſome other coloured Cloth, and Wire, 
drawn together by a leather String, by which 
they hang, it to their Girdle. Beſides theſe, they 
have Braſs Chains, with a great Number of 
Rings of the ſame ; the Bag they 9 before, all 
bhe reſt they fling behind chem: : their Head is 
covered 
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covered with a Cap, over which the richer Sort 
wear a Caſe made of Fox, Beaver, or Badger's Skin, 
very like our Night- caps, lined with red or other 
coloured Cloth, or- of . the Hare's Fur, firſt twiſted 
into a Thread. and then knit almoſt like our 
Stockings, or elſe of the Skin of the Bird called 
Loom, with the Feathers on it; ſometimes by keep- 
ing the Head and Wings of the Bird, they make a 
very becoming Cover for the Head. Their Gloves 
are common, but their Shoes peculiar, made of the 
Skin of the rein Deer with the Hair on, out of one 
Piece, only where they tread they ſew both Ends 
together, ſo that the Hair of one Part may lie for- 
ward, and the other backward, leſt if they lay all 
one Way, they ſhould be too dlippery ; but neither 
is there any more Leather on the Bottom than on 
other Parts, as in our Shoes: the Toe bends up- 
wards, and ends as it were in a Point. Upon the 
Seam they place ſome narrow Pieces of red, or 
other coloured Cloth; theſe Shoes they wear on 
their bare Feet, and bind them twice or thrice about 
the Bottom with a Thong; and leaſt they ſhould 
be too looſe, they fill them up with a Sort of long 
Hay, which they , boil and keep for that Pur- 
pole. 15 

The Garments they wear only occaſionally, both 
for the Men and Women are made alike, and all 
of Leather, to ſecure them from the Gnats. In the 
Winter Time the Men have Breeches to defend 
them from the Weather, and Coats ; the beſt, are of 
the Skins of young wild rein Deer, Juſt when they 
have caſt their firſt Coat, in the Place of which 
comes a black One, very ſoft and delicate. Their 
Feet they defend with Boots of the ſame Skins, and 
their Heads with a Cap, reaching down and covering 
Part of their Shoulders, leaving ny a Pace for 
them to ſee ä | 8 
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The Women in Summer wear Coats, which cover 


their Breaſts, Arms, and all their Body; about the 
Middle they are gathered, and ſo hang down. 
Theſe Gowns, are next the Skin, for the Uſe of 
Smocks is no more known among Women than 
Shirts among. Men. They have a Girdle, different 
from that of the Men; it is much larger, and 
broader, and adorned not with Studs, but Plates of 
a Finger's Length, or more, engraved with divers 


Shapes of Birds, Flowers, Fc. and theſe they faſten 


upon a leather Fillet, ſo nigh one another, that the 
Girdle is almoſt covered with them. Theſe Plates 


are moſt commonly made of Tin, but thoſe for the 


better Sort of Silver. Upon theſe. Girdles they 
hang Braſs Chains, upon one of which a Rnife 
and Sheath, upon another a Pouch or Purſe, up- 


on another a Needle Caſe, and upon all a great 


Quantity of Rings, according to the Faſhion 


of the Men, hanging before them. The Weight 


of the Trinkets they carry about them, is com- 
monly twenty Pound, a pretty heavy Burden ; but 
they are much delighted with it, eſpecially the 
Number of the Rings, the gin gling of which is 
pleaſing to their Ear, and as they think no ſmall 
Commendation to their Beauty. They have another 
Ornament for their Breaſt, made of red, or ſome 
other coloured Cloth, which goes about their Neck, 
and comes down on both Sides upon their Breaſt, 
a little below which, it ends in a narrow Point. 
This Cloth they adorn with Studs, engraved with 


divers Forms, as alſo with Bracelets, which the 


richer have of Silver and Gold, the poorer of Tin 
and Braſs. After this Manner the Women ſo deck 
themſelves, that their Breaſts ſhine like Shields; 
theſe Studs they have not only about their Necks, 
but upon their Gowns where they draw them to- 


gether, and lace them; and not only in ſingle, but 
| wouble and treble Rows. They cover their Heads 
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with a low Kind of Handkerchief, plain at Top, Ps 
round, and of red Colour, ſome of the richer Sort 
on extraordinary Times add alſo a Strip of Linnen 
for Ornament, as at their Fairs, Weddings and 
Feafts. Upon their Legs they wear Stockings, 
which reach no lower than their Ankles, but that 
only in the Summer. Their Shoes are like the 
Mens, and fo alſo bound to their Feet with Thongs. 
The Womens Habit in the Winter is almoſt the 
ſame with the Mens, and at that Time wear 
Breeches too, by reaſon of the deep Snows, Storms, 
and Badneſs of the Ways, and cover their Head 
with the ſame Caps Men do, tied round about, and 
the lower Part, which would otherwiſe fall about 
their Shoulders, they make to ſtand out Uk the 
Brims of our Hats. 
They have alſo other Garments ales: Night- 
cloathes, for they have no Feather-beds : theſe 
Night Garments were of two Sorts, ſuch as they 
lay upon, or ſuch as they covered themſelves with, 
which alſo differ according to the Summer and 
Winter Seaſons. They cover themſelves in the 
Summer from Head to Foot with Blankets, to 
avoid the Gnats, with which they are extremely in- 
feſted in the Night Time. But that they may 
breath with more Freedom, and not be incom- 
moded with the Weight, they ſometimes hang 
them up over their Head with Ropes faſtened to 
the Top of their Hut. Theſe are their Summer 
 Coverlets ; but in the Winter they firſt throw about 
them the Skins of Sheep, or rein Deer, and on them 
the Blankets now mentioned; and under theſe, 
. both Winter and Summer, they lie ſtark naked. 
From their Garments let us proceed to their 
Diet, which is different according to the Places 
they inhabit. The Mountaineers live almoſt wholly 
on their rein Deer, which furniſh them with Milk, 
Cheeſe, and Fleſh ; tho' ſometimes wy buy * 
#6 | e 
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dhe neighbouring Parts of Norway, Sheep, Goats, 4 
Oxen, which they milk in the Summer, but kill 
in the Winter, as they have neither Paſture nor 
Stable Room to keep them long. For this Reaſon 
they buy but few of them, and feed almoſt alto- 
gether on their rein Deer, which they have in great 
Abundance. The Fleſh of theſe they feed on in 
„the Winter, and that always boiled; in the Summer 
their Diet is Milk, Cheeſe, and dried Fleſh. Their 
Dainties moſt in Eſteem with them, are the Tongue 
and Marrow of their rein Deer. One odd Kind of 
- Diſh thoſe of the Mountains have, is the Blood of 
their rein Deer, boiled in Water, to the Conſittence 
of a haſty Pudding. The others that dwell in the 
Woods feed partly on Fiſh, and partly on'Birds and 
_ Beaſts, and that too both Summer and Winter, but 
more frequently on Fiſh. The Fleſh of Bears they 
prefer above all other, and with that they feaſt 
their deareſt Friends. + 
They have alſo ſome Kind of Sauces of Black- 
berries, Straw-berries, wild Angelica, and the inner 
Rind of the Pine-tree. The Uſe of Bread and Salt 
is almoſt unknown to them; and when they have 
any of the latter, they uſe it very ſparingly. In- 
ho of Bread they eat dried Fiſh, which by grind- 
they reduce to, a, kind of Meal ; and inſtead of 
Sa t the inward Rind of the Pine-tree, prepared 
after an odd Kind of Manner. They pull the Bark 
off firſt, then take the inward Rind, and divide it 
into thin Skins like Parchment, making it very 
clean; theſe they dry in the Sun, and then tearing 
them into ſmall Pieces, put them up in Boxes made 
of the Barks of Trees; theſe they bury under 
Ground, and cover them with Sand. When they 
have been dried about a Day, they Kindle a great 
Fire over the Hole where they put their Boxes, and 
by that Means the Rinds acquire a red Colour, and 
a oY 3 Taſte. On Fridays they * by 
| 2 ell, . 
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Fleſh, but feed either on Fiſh, or Milk, ks 
retained this Cuſtom from their Roman Catholic 
Prieſts. They boil all their freſh Meat, a good 
deal, that their Broth .may be the better, ſome- 
times putting alſo Fiſh into the ſame Kettle. Their 


| Milk they either boil with a Quantity of Water, 


it being of itſelf too thick, or elle they let it ſtand 
in the Cold, to freeze into a kind of Cheeſe, that 
it may be kept longer for Uſe. Their Fiſh they 
eat ſometimes freſh, as ſoon as they catch them 
ſometimes they dry them in the Sun, and being 
hardened by the Wind and Air, they may be kept 
ſeveral Years. 

Their Sweat-meats, which ſerve them inſtead of 
Apples, Nuts, and the like, are Preparations made 
of ſeveral Sorts of Berries. When their Straw-berries 
begin to be ripe, they gather them, and boil them 
in their own Juice, without the Addition of Water, 
with a ſlow Fire, till they are very ſoft; then they 
ſprinkle / m over with-a little Salt, and putting 
them into a Veſſel made of Birch Bark, they bury them 
in the Ground; and in the Autumn and Winter, 
when they have Occaſion for them, they take them 
out as freſh as if they had been newly gathered. 
Sometimes they put them to their Fiſh. Having 
firit boiled and boned them, they beat them toge- 
ther in a wooden Peſtle to a Maſh, and ſo eat them 
with Spoons ; and this Diſh they make alſo with all 


Other Kinds of Berries. Another Kickſhaw thar 


pleaſes them much, they make of Angelica: They 
take the Stalks before they ſeed, and ſcraping off 
the outward Skin, they put the reſt upon Coals, 
and broil them. They have alſo another Way of pre- 
paring it, and that is, to boil them in Whey E a 


whole Day, till they look as red as Blood But 
this Sort of Meat, 1 very bitter of itſelf, by 
Cuſtom becomes pleaſant enough to them, fince 
they are perſuaded *tis a . great Preſervative 3 
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Health. They likewiſe boil Sorrel in Milk; as 
alſo the Rind of the Pine-tree, which, being pre- 
pared, ſerves inſtead of Salt. 5 
Their Drink is ordinarily nothing but Water. 
Ale and Beer are utterly unknown to them. 
The Liquors they moſt indulge in, are Spirit of 
Wine and Brandy, with a little of which you may 
win their very Souls. This they buy from Nor- 
way at their Fair Times, and uſe it particularly at 
their ſolemn Feaſts and Weddings; as likewiſe To- 
bacco, of which they are very great Admirers, and 
traffic for, as one of their chief Commodities. 

Their Dining Room in the Winter Time is that 
Part of the Hut which the Man and his Wife and 
Daughters make Uſe of; in Summer without Doors 
upon the Green Graſs. Sometimes too they ſit 
about the Kettle in the Middle of the Hut. They 
uſe little Ceremony about their Places, every one 
takes it as he comes firſt. They ſeat themſelves 
upon a Skin ſpread on the Ground. croſs-leg'd in 
a round Ring; the Meat ſet in the Middle, upon a 
Log or Stump inſtead of a Table, only ſome upon 
the Skin they ſit on. Having taken the Fleſh out 
of the Kettle, the common Sort put it upon a 
woollen Table Cloth, the richer on a Linnen, 
Trenchers and Diſhes being quite unknown to 
them. Their Liquids are ſerved up in a kind of 
Tray made of Birch. Sometimes without any other 
Ceremony every one takes his Share out of the 
Kettle, and puts it upon his Gloves, or his Cap. 
Their Drink they take up in a wooden Ladle. 
They are abominable Gluttons when they can get. 
Meat enough ; and yet hardy enough to endure the 
moſt. pinching Hunger when they are forc'd to it. 
When their Meal is ended, they give Gop Thanks, 
and mutually exhort one another to Faith and Cha- 
rity, taking each other by the right Hand, as a 
Symbol of their Unity and Brotherhood. bt 
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The chief Employment of the Men, 1s Hunting, 
m which they have many ſuperſtitious OS 
In the Summer they hunt on Foot with Dogs. 

the Winter they themſelves run down the — 
fliding over the Snow in a kind of Scates. Little 
Beaſts ; they chace with Bow. and Arrow, the greater 
with Spears and Guns, and ſometimes by other 
Arts. That Sort of Beaſt they call Hermelines, they 
take in Traps as we do Mice, which-are ſo con- 
trived of Wood, that the touching of any Part 
makes them fall; ſometimes in Pits and Holes 
covered with Snow, to hide the Deceit, as alſo with 
Dogs, that will gripe them to Death. Squirrels 
they ſhoot with blunt Darts, that they may not in- 
Jure the Skins. After this Manner they take Er- 
mines. Other Beaſts, as Foxes and Beavers, they 
kill with Javelins, ſpiked with Iron. Foxes are fre- 
- quently tempted with Baits upon the Snow, ſtrewed 
with Twigs over deep Pits, &c. They faſten Snares 
to Boughs of Trees to catch Hares in, and ſome of 
the above-mentioned Beaſts ; and if any one find 
any T hing faſt in theſe, he is obliged to give Notice 
to the Owner. The larger Beaſts, ſuch as Wolves, 
are. moſt commonly caught in Holes, but ſome- 
times ſhot with Bullets; theſe are their Game fre- 
quently, becauſe they have the greateſt Plenty of 
them, and ſuffer the moſt Damages by them; and 


for their greater Deſtruction, Scythes are often hid 


under the Snow to cut off their Legs. With the 
greateſt Care and Diligence they hunt rein Deer and 
Bears, the former with all kind of Weapons. At 
their ruttmg Time in Autumn, they entice them 
to their tame Does, behind which the Huntſman 
lies to ſhoot them. And in the Spring, when the 
Snow is deep, the Men themſelves ſlide after them, 
and take them, or ſometimes drive them into Traps 
with Dogs; or laſtly, they ſet up Hurdles on both 
Sites of a 6 and chaſe them in between them, 

ſo 
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fo that-at lat they muſt neceſſarily fall into Holes 
made for that Purpoſe at the End of the Work. 
The Hunting of the Bear, which is done with great 
Ceremony and Superſtition, will require ſome Ac- 
curacy in Relation. 

Firſt, their Buſineſs is to nd out whant the 
Bear makes his Den againſt Winter; after which, 
both Friends and Acquaintance, with much Joy, 


are invited to the Hunting, as to a ſolemn and 


magnificent Feaſt, as the Fleſh of this Beaſt is 
2 great Delicacy. But they never meet before 
March or April, till they can uſe their ſhding 
Shoes; at which Time the beſt Drummer among 
them is choſen, and by beating, conſults whether 
the Hunting will be proſperous or no, which done, 


they all march into the Field in Battle Array after 


him that invited them as Captain, who muſt uſe no 
other Weapon than a Club, on whoſe Handle is 
hung a Braſs Ring, Next him goes the Drummer, 
then he that is to give the firſt Blow, and after, 
all the reſt as their Office requires, one to boil the 
Fleſh, another to divide it, a third to gather Sticks, 


and provide other Neceſſaries, ſtrictly obſerving that 


one ſhould not incroach upon another's Office. 


When in this Order they are come to the Den, 


they ſet upon the Bear valiantly, and Kill him with 
Spears and Guns. After celebrating the Victory 
with Muſick, they drag the Bear out, beat him 


With Staves, and putting him upon a Sledge, draw 


him with rein Deer to the Hut, where he is to be 
boiled, ſinging Ii paha talk? oggio, ii paba talka 


Pbaronis, that is, they beſeech the Bear that he would 


not raiſe Tempeſts againſt them, or any Way hurt them 


that killed bim. The rein Deer that bring Home 
the Bear, is not to be uſed by Women for a Year. 
If there be Materials near the Place where the 


Bear is kill'd, they uſually build up a Hovel there 
10 boil him in, or if 1 not, carry him to a Place 
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that is more convenient, where all their Wives ſtay 
to expect them, and as ſoon as the Men come nigh 
them, they ſing Læibi ia tuoli ſuſco, that is, they 
aſk their Wives to chew the Bark of the Elder Tree 
and ſpit it in their Faces, their Wives aiming with 
one Eye through a Ring, ſpit upon them. This 
Ceremony is not done in the Hut where the Bear 
is killed, but at the Back Door; for they build 
two Tents, one for the Men where the Bear is to 


be dreſs'd, and the other for the Women in which 


they make the Feaſt; where, as ſoon as the Men 
come in, the Women ſing Kittulis pouro tookoris, - 
that is, they thank their Huſbands for the Sport 
they had in killing the Bear: fo they fit down, 
Men and Women together to eat, but not of Bears 
Fleſh. Supper ended, the Men preſently depart 
into the other Houſe, and dreſſing the Bear, pro- 
vide another Meal. When all the Meat is eaten, 
they gather up the Bones, and bury them together; 
the Captain hangs up the Skin upon a Pole, for the 
Women blindfolded to ſhoot at, but ſhe that hits 
it firſt gets the moſt Credit, and they btlieve her 
Huſband will have the beft Fortune in lg of the 

next Bear. She is alſo obliged to work in Cloth 

with Wire as many Croſſes as there are Bears 
killed, and hang them upon every one of the 
_ Hunter's Necks, which they muſt wear three whole 
Days. After the Time 4 Abſtinence is expired, 
the Cloſe of all this Solemnity, is the Men's returning 
to their Wives, which is thus; all of them one 
after another take hold of that Rope, to which they 
hang their Kettle, and dance thrice round the Fire, 
and ſo run out of the Mens Tent into the Womens. 
In fine, nothing is accounted here a greater Credit 


or Honour to a Man than the Killing of a Bear, 


and therefore they have publick Marks for it, every 
one lacing his Cap with as many Wires as he has 
kill d Bears. | 
1 In 
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1 Hunting they uſe ſeveral Inſtruments and Wea- 
The moſt frequent is a Bow three Ells long, 
oo Fi ingers broad, and an Inch thick, made of 
Birch and Pine, and covered over with Birch Bark, 
to preſerve both from the Weather, joined together 
with a kind of Glew made of Perches Skin well 
ſcaled, that melts in uſing like ours. They have 
alſo Steel-bows, which are ſo ſtrong, that when 
they bend them they muſt put their Foot in a 
Ring for that Purpoſe at the Head of them, and 
draw the String up to the Nut, made of Bone in 
the Handle, with an Iron Hook they wear at their 
Girdle. Their Darts and Arrows are of two Sorts, 
either pointed with Iron to kill the larger Beaſts, 
or blunt without it, like Bolts, to kill the . 
Theſe Points are not always made of Iron, but 
ſometimes of Bone, faſtned with Glzw into a Hole 
bored with a hot Iron at the End of a Staff, and 


afterwards ſharpened with a Knife, or on a Whet- 


ſtone. They likewiſe uſe. Guns, with a great Deal 
of Superſtition. 

Their Shoes, with which they ſlide over the fro- 
zen Snow, are made of broad Planks extremely 
ſmooth, are three or four Ells long, turned up 
before, and a Foot broad. 

Theſe Shoes are faſtned to their Feet by a With. 
The Way of going in them, is this; they have in 
their Hand a long Staff, at the End of which is a 
large round Piece of Wood faſtned, to keep it 
from going deep into the Snow, and wich this they 
thruſt themſelves along very twiftly. This Way 
of running they not only uſe in plain and even, 
but in the moſt rugged Grounds, and there is no 
Hill or Rock ſo ſteep, but with winding and 
turning they can at laſt come up to the Top, and 
which is a greater Miracle, will ſlide down the 
ſteepeſt Places without Danger.” Theſe Shoes they 
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cover with young rein Deer Skins, whoſe Hair in 
their climbing run like Briſles againſt the Snow, and 
keep them from going back. And this. is the 
firſt Inſtrument of Hunting, which they uſe as well 
in other Buſineſſes in Winter Time, for they can 
paſs no other Way over the Snow, at which Time 
they can out-run any wild: Beaft. | f 
Heſides Hunting, which is the chief, they have 
many other Employ ments, of which Cookery is 
the firſt; for whatever Food they get by Fiſhing, 
Fowling, or Hunting, the Men drefs and not the 
Women, who are quite ignorant of this Art, and 
never uſe it but upon N mes. and in the Abſence | 

of the Men. 
. The 24, is the Bolte making, which they make 
of Pine or Dear Boards, not faſtened with Nails, 
but ſew'd: together with Twigs, as among the 


Ancients, with Thongs. When they launch theſe 


Boats, they caulk them with Moſs to keep out the 
Water, and uſe ſometimes two, ſometimes four 
Oars, ſo faſtned to Pegs in the m_ that one 
Man may row with two. 
Ihe zd Trade is the Carpenters, to make Sledges, 
which are not all of the ſame Shape, thoſe they 
travel in, call'd Pulca, being made in the Faſhion. 
of half a Boat, having the Prow about a Span broad 
turned up, with a Hole in it to run a Cord thro! 
to faſten it to a rein Deer, and the Poup of one flat 
Board; the Body is built of many, which are 
faſten'd with wooden Pegs to four or five Ribs; 
they never go upon Wheels, but are convex _ 


and round, that they may rowl any Way, and 


more ealily be drawn over the Snow. The fore 
Part of them is cover'd with Sea-Calis Skin, for 
about an Ell, ſtretch'd upon Hoops, leaſt the Snow 
ſhould come in, under which they put Moſs to kee 
their Feet warm. Theſe are about three Ells long, 
but ä that carry Bag ggage, called ackio, je five, 
are 
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are not cover d any where. The People defend their 
Goods from the Weather with Skins or Bark. | 

The 4th, is making Boxes and Cheſts, which are 
all of an Oval Shape ; they are made of thin Birch 
Planks, which are ſo contrived and bent into an 
Oval, that the Pegs or Twigs, with which they are 
faſten'd, are not perceiv'd. The Lids are often in⸗ 
laid with rein Deer Bones in divers Figures. 

The 5th Trade is making Baſkets, in which Art | 
no Nation can compare with them. They make 
them of Roots of Trees, which they make of what 
Bigneſs they pleaſe ; and if Occaſion requires, will 
be ſo accurate in their Work, as to interweave the 
Roots ſo neat and cloſe, that they ſhall hold Water 
like a ſolid Veſſel. Their Shapes are divers, ſome 
round, with a Cover and Handle to carry chem 
by, and others Square or Oblong. | 

Beſides theſe, the Men make all Manner of 
Houſhold Stuff of Wood or Bone ; and particularly 
Spoons. 

They make alſo very neat Tobacco Boxes carved, 
with Knives in Bone, with many Rings, and other 
pretty Appendages 'about them, all which being 
conſidered, will prove this Nation not to be fo 
dull and ſtupid, as by fome it is ſuppoſed. 

They have alſo one Art more worth taking 
Notice of, as engraving Flowers, and ſeveral Beaſts 
in Bone, into which they throw Plates of Tin, and 


with theſe Figures the Men and Women adorn their 


Girdles and other Things; the fame Way they 
make their Molds for caſting Bullets. 

The Women are employed chiefly in making 
and mending all the Cloaths, Shoes, Boots and 
Gloves; as well as all thoſe Things that join the 
rein Deer to the Sledge, as Collars, Traces, Sc. in 
order to which they learn ſubſervient Arts, as 
making Thread, which is commonly of the Nerves 
of rein Deer, becauſe they have no Flax; of this 
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Sort I have ſome by me, in the making of  whickr 
they firſt cleanſe the Nerves, and having cut oft 
all the hard Parts, they dry, and hatchel them, and 
laſtly, ſoften them with F Fiſhes Far. Beſides this, 
they ſpin Wool for ſwadling Clothes, and Hares 
Fur, with which they knit Caps, as in other Parts 
of Europe they do Stockings, with four knitting 
Needles. Theſe Caps are as ſoft as Down, and ex- 
tremely warm. In the ſame Manner they make 
Gloves. Their Fillets are very curiouſly wrought 
in many Figures. Another Employ is their co- 
vering Thread with Tin, which they firſt draw into 
Wire, by pulling it thro' little Holes in Horn with 
their Teeth, which Holes they fill half up with 
Bone, that the Tin may be flat on one Side, and 
fitter to be put on Thread. They then put it upon 
the Nerves by the Help of a Spindle, which ſo 
twiſts them together, that they ſeem all Tin, which 
done, they wind it about their Head or Foot, to 
prevent its tangling. And this is their Way of 
making tin Thread, as other Countries do Gold 
and Silver; the chief Uſe of which is adorning 
their Cloaths after the Manner of Embroidery, a 

Buſineſs belonging to the Women. In this Manner 
they adorn all their Veſtments, Boots, Gloves and 
Shoes, the beſt Work-women being preterred, and 
had in great Eſtimation, Their Gowns are em- 
broidered about the Neck, Sleeves, Breaſt, and 
Sides; their Gloves round the Tops; Shoes, Inſtep 
and Toes ; Boots, about the Knees ;, in which they 
commonly figure, Stars, Flowers, Birds and Beaſts, 
eſpeeially rein Deer; and to make their Cloaths the 
more gaudy, they adorn them with Spangles, 


Fillets, Points, and Knots of this Thread. 


Ihe other Employments not yet treated of, are 
common to both Sexes, and that they may be the 
better undertaken, whether at Home or in Journies, 
Men and Women wear Breeches, and equally un- 
_— 


1 
dergo all Pains and Work except Hunting. In 
char Travels the Maſter of a Family goes firſt; with 
his Baggage and rein Deer after him; then his 
Wife with her's; in Summer they walk on Foot; 
in Winter are drawn in Sledges; in theſe, like 
Children, they are tied and bound faſt with Cords, 
eſpecially when in Haſte, having only their Hands 
and Head at Liberty, and their Back leaning againft 
the End. The rein Deer is not harneſſed like a 
Horſe, but has a ſtrong Cloth about his Neck, to 
which is faſtened a Rope that -goes between his 
fore and hind Feet, to the Hole in the Prow of 
the Sledge. He that is drawn rules the Beaſt, with 
a Halter made of the Skin of Sea Dogs, tied about 
his Head or Horns, faſtened to a Stick, which 'he 
holds in one Hand, with which he removes the 
Thong to either Side, according as he would turn 
him; with the other he guides the Sledge, for it 
being round at Bottom, and very unſteady, ne. 
which rides, with the Motion of his Body and 
Hand, muſt take great Care it does not overturn. 
The rein Deer are finely adorned with Needle-work 
of Tin-thread upon different coloured Cloth about 
their Necks and Back, and a Bell, with which 
they are mightily pleaſed. They travel in theſe 
at what Rate they pleaſe; but if upon a Remove, 
always ſlow, becauſe of the Weight of their Goods. 
In twenty- four Hours, it is ſaid they can go One 


Hundred and Fifty Miles. In this Way of Travels 


ling the Women are as expert as the Men, if not 
more ſo. As in Travel, ſo in Fiſhing, and feeding 
their Cattle; the Women take as much Care as the 
Men, and in the Abſence of Men, are very intent 
for ſome Weeks at catching Fiſh, which they gut 
and dry up for Winter. They have a Way of 
Fiſhing with Hooks, made of Juniper bent round; 

theſe they faſten to Sticks, and throw them into 
the Rivers, and very eaſily take many large Fiſh, 
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If they fiſh with a Cane or Whale-bone, the Fi iſher 

never knows when the Fiſh bites, but pulls up at a 
Venture. In Summer they uſually fiſh with drag 
Nets, between two Boats, or elſe with Spears like 
Tridents, but with more Teeth. With theſe they 
ſtrike Pikes, eſpecially when they lie ſunning them- 
ſelves near the Top of the Water; they do the 
fame by Night, burning dry Wood at the Prow, 
by which Light the Fiſh are enticed thither. In 
the Winter Time they thruſt Nets under the Ice to 
a Bank Side, and then by a great Noiſe above, 
drive the Fiſh to them, of which there is a great 
Multitude. 

Having done with their ordinary Employments, 
we ſhall proceed to their Diverſions. The People 
of this Country are generally diſpos'd to Idleneſs, 
Lovers of Sloth, and wholly given up to it; their 
vacant Hours they generally beſtow in paying, and 
receiving Viſits, familiar Converſation becoming the 
greateſt Part of their Recreations ; for their Manner 
of Life ſo nearly reſembles Solitude, that each 
Family ſeems confined to its own Hut, they can 
take no greater Satisfaction in any Thing than ſuch 
mutual Intercourſe. And here it may be obſerved, 
that in their Diſcourſes at theſe Meetings, the moſt 
ordinary Affairs and daily Occurrences, are uſually 
the chief Topicks. *Tis their Taſte likewiſe to 
make Remarks upon the Tranſactions of all Fo- 
reigners, whoſe Names or Cuſtoms, Commerce has 
at any 11ime brought to their Knowledge; nor have 
they a higher Pleaſure in theſe Paſtimes chan that 
of roaſting (as we call it) and impoſing drolliſh 
Nick-names upon each other. Thoſe of the richer 


Sort indeed, entertain their Viſiters with more 


Mirth, and greater Politeneſs. Beſides theſe Viſits, 
there are ſome Sports wherewith they recreate them- | 
ſelves, eſpecially in Winter, at their public Aſ- 
ſemblies, in che Places of Judicature, and the Fairs. 

Some 
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Some of theſe Sports are looked upon as peculiar 
to Men, others the Females have their Part in, Of 
the firſt Sort this is one. They make a Line in 
the Snow, behind it at ſome Paces diſtance, . they 
ſet up a Mark, from whence each Perſon taking 
a Run to the Line, and there taking his Riſe, 
throws himſelf as far as poſſibly he can, and he, that 
at one Leap compaſſes the greateſt Space of Ground, 
is reckon'd the Conqueror. In this Sport they 
both leap and run. Another they have where the _ 
Trial of Skill conſiſts in leaping only, and that too 
not in length but height; there ſtand two Men up- 
right, at a ſmall Diſtance one from the other, and 
hold in their Hands ſometimes a Rope, ſometimes 
a Pole, now higher, now lower, as is agreed upon 
by the Combatants, uſually at the common Height 
of a Man; then each Perſon attempts to leap over 
from a Station aſſign'd, and he that performs moſt 
dexterouſly, gains the Applauſe. A third Sport 
among them, is with Bow and Arrows. At a 
convenient Place they ſet up a Mark of a very 
ſmall Bigneſs, and ſhoot at it with Arrows from 
any Diſtance preſcrib'd. He that hits either ſooneſt 
or ofteneſt, bears the higheſt Commendations. 
Theſe Sports are inſtituted by them meerly on the 
Conſideration of Credit and Renown ; they ſome- 
times, however, play for Prizes agreed upon among 
themſelves, and inſtantly lay them down in the 
Place where they keep their Games. Their Prizes 
are ſeldom Money, uſually Skins, eſpecially of 
Squirrels, ſometimes one, ſometimes more, as they 
ſee convenient, and agree upon. But thoſe Sports 
wherein the Women: and Men are beſt concerned, 
they commonly play with a leather Ball ſtuff'd 
with Hay ; the Company is divided into two Sides, 
at ſome Diſtance ; every Perſon of one Side in his 
Turn, beats the Ball with a Club thro' the Air, 
thoſe of the contrary Side catching it at the Fall; 
| and 
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and if any one chance to catch it in his Hands, 
before it touch Ground, then the Order of the Play 
is inverted, and this Side ſtrikes out the Ball, the 
other catches. They have likewiſe another Play at 
Ball; in the frozen Snow they draw two Lines at 
ſome Diſtance from each other, the Company of 
Men and Women ſeparating themſelves into two 
Sides, apply to the Defence of their own Line; 
then meeting in the Middle between the two Lines, 
fling down the Ball ; then each Party with Clubs, 
endeavours to ftrike the Ball croſs the oppoſite 
Line, each Party ſtill maintaining the Defence of 
its own Line; but if one Side chance to ſtrike the 
Ball with their Clubs over the others Line, that 1s 
accounted the conquering Side. The Sport peculiar 
to the Men, is wreftling. Firſt, each Company 
ftands in the Order of a File of Soldiers, to con- 
front each other; then every Man catches his Ad- 
verſary by the Girdle, and having caught hold, en- 
deavours to fling the other down, which they are 
not allowed to attempt by any Deceit, or Snare; 
any one found guilty in this Matter, is branded for 
a foul Player, and excluded the Lifts; beſides 
theſe, they uſè ſome other Sports, ſuch as playing 
at Cards, which they procure of the Merchants 
that trade thither. They likewiſe play at Dice, 
which they themſelves make of Wood after the 
common Faſhion; except that inſtead of the Spots 
on each Side, they have a Figure only on one Side 
like an X. he wins in this Sport, that caſting two 
Dies, on the Top of either can ſnew the X. Their 
Stakes are uſually Squirrel Skins, or ſome ſmall 
Trifles, and in the Failure of theſe, leaden Bullets 
which they charge their Guns withal; and it happens 

ſometimes, that a Fellow having loſt all his Bullets 
in hope of repairing his Damage by winning again, 


but being net of his Hunting, puts to 
| Stake, 
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Stake, and loſes: his future Acquiſions and Hops 
of Livelihood. 
Whenever any Perſon 3 to marry, his 
firſt Buſineſs is, to make Search after a Maid well- 
ſtock'd with rein Deer; for the Laplanders have a 
Cuſtom of beſtowing upon their Children, ſoon after 
their Birth, ſome certain Number of thoſe rein Deer, 
and their I ncreaſe is accounted, not as the Parent's 
Eſtate, but the Child's Portion. She therefore that 
is beſt provided, is in moſt Likelihood of getting 
a Huſband, ſince good Breeding, or Beauty, is not 
at all regarded by them; for they who dwell on a 
hard and barren Soil, are generally ſolicitous con- 
cerning Food, which, becauſe their rein Deer afford, 
every one thinks himſelf beſt ſecured againſt Want 
when he is beſt provided of them. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as the young Man has caſt about him for a 
Wife, which is uſually done at their public Meetings 
for paying of Taxes, or at their Fairs, he makes a 
Journey to her Parents, taking along with him his 
Father, if alive, and one or two more whom he 
thinks will be moſt kindly welcome, but eſpecially 
one who may declare his Affections, and win the 
Favour of the Maid's Parents. When they arrive 
at. the Hut, they are all kindly invited in, except 
the Suitor, who waits at the Door, beſtowing his 
Time in chopping Wood, or ſome ſuch trivial Bu- 
ſineſs, till a Summons brings him in alſo; for 
without expreſs Permiſſion, 'tis deemed uncivil in 
him to enter. When they have tippled off the 
Spirit of Wine which the Spokes-man brings, he 
applies himſelf to the Management of his Provitice, 
diſcloſes the Suitor's Affections to the Daughter, and 
makes his Addreſs to her Father, that he will pleaſe 
to beſtow her in Marriage upon him; at the ſame 
Time honouring him with the greateſt Titles and 
Renown he can deviſe, and at every one bowing the 


Knee, | 
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Knee, as if he were treating with a Prince. He 
ſtiles him the High and Mighty Father, the Wor⸗ 
ſhipful Father, the Beſt and Moſt Illuſtrious Father; 
nor is the Buſineſs propoſed to the Maid herſelf, 
but her Parents, without whoſe Permiſſion the Syitor 
can have no Conference with her. Nay, tis the 
uſual Cuftom, at this Time, to diſpatch her away 
upon ſome frivolous Errand, either to the rein Deer 
Paſtures in the Woods, or a Neighbour's Hut, fo 
as neither the Suitor, nor any of his Company, 
can have a Sight of her; but if at laft ſhe pro- 
cures Leave of her Parents to ſpeak to him; as 
ſoon as their Entertainment is finiſhed, he gets him 
out of the Hut to his Sledge, and then takes out 
his beſt woollen Garments, and when he has trimm'd 
himſelf up, he makes his Addreſs to his Miſtreſs, 
and falutes her with a Kiſs; in which the main 
Care is, that both their Noſes touch, otherwiſe it 
oes not for a true Salute. He next makes her a 
reſent of the rareſt Delicacies that Lapland affords, 
the rein Deer's Tongue, the Beaver's Fleſh, and other 
Dainties, which ſhe refuſes to accept of in the Pre- 
ſence of any Body ; preſently after ſhe is called afide 
to ſome convenient Place without the Hut, when 
if ſhe profeſſes herſelf willing to receive the Preſents 
the Suitor farther puts it to her, whether ſhe will 
= him leave to take his Repoſe by her in the 
Hut; if ſhe grant it, the Marriage is concluded 
between them, and he preſents his Gifts above- 
mentioned. If ſhe rejects his Suit, ſhe caſts them 
all down at his Feet. The Approbation of the 
Parents, and the Celebration of the Wedding, is 
often deferred two or three Years together; and 
all that Time is beſtow'd upon courting their Mi- 
ſtreſſes. The Reaſon why their Time of Courtſhip 
proves ſo tedious, is becauſe the Bridegroom is ne- 
Ceſſitated to gratify with frequent Preſents, the 
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Parents and neareſt Relations to the Bride, without 
the Leave of each of which, the Poſſeſſion of her is 
not to be had; and in this Interval, he is frequently 
making Vilits to his Miſtreſs, and diverting the 
Weariſomneſs of his Journey with Love Songs; to 
theſe kind of Songs they give themſelves very little 
Trouble about Tunes, every one ſinging to that 
which comes firſt into his Mind, or to ſuch rude 
Strains as his Fancy furniſhes him with upon the 
Spot. Two of theſe I had the Pleaſure of having 
communicated to me; ſuch natural Deſcriptions of 
artleſs Love would ſuffer by a Tranſlation.* As all 
Delay, tho' ſhort in itſelf, ſeem tedious to Lovers, 
theſe Songs ſerve - to "paſs" off the Time; and en- 
courage the rein Deer to travel with Spirit: / 
As they come to viſit! their Miſtreſſes, they are 
neceſſitated to bring along with them ſome Spirit of 
Wine and Tobacco, as ſingular and moſt acceptable 
Preſents. But if in the mean while, as it often falls 
out, the Father intends not to beſtow his Daughter 
upon the Man that has made Pretenſions to her, 
he ſeldom refuſes them, but defers the poſitive An- 
ſwer till the Year following, that he may the oftner 
entertain himſelf with the Spirit of Wine the Suitor 
brings along with him. And thus he delays his 
Anſwer from one Year to the other, till the Suitor 
perceives . himſelf cheated, and thinks proper to're- 
quire of him the Charges he has been at, to no pur- 
poſe. © The Remedy to be taken is bringing the 
Buſineſs before the Judge, where the Maid's Father 
is ſentenced to refund either the entire Sum, or half 
of it, as the Caſe ſtands.” But we are to obſerve 
this, that the Expences made by the Suitor on the 
Spirit of Wine, at his firſt Aae do not fall un- 
der this ene he alone ſtands to dhe Loſs 


* Theſe 5608 are inſerted 3 in the Spectator ſee No. 306 
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of that. And if after the Refuſil of the; Maid, he 
of his on Accord will ſhow his Liberalityy he may 


try what Luck he will have at his own! Peril; If 
all Things happen conformable! to his Wiſhes, the 


Wedding: Day is appointed, and on the preceding 
Day all the Kindred: and Neighbours of the Bride- 
groom and Bride reſort to her Parents Hut, where 
the Bridagrgom preſents them all with Wedding 
Gifts. 


He is bound to meim the Father with a Silver 
Cup to drink in, a large Copper Kettle, and a 


handſome Bed. The Preſents for the Mother are, 
a Girdle of Silver, a Robe of Honour, and a 
Whiſlæ, which they wear about the Neck, hanging 
down to their Breaſt, adorned with emboſſed Silver. 
Upon the Brothers, Siſters, and the near Kindred, 
he beſtows Silver Spoons, or ſome other ſuch Sort 


of Things. The Day following the Wedding is ce- 
1 firſt by "> Prieſt at the Church, after- 


wards at a ſet Wn The Bride and Bridegroom 
walk along, 'dreſs'd in the beſt Cloaths they can pro- 
cure. Theſe Garments; the Bridegroom girds up 
with a Silver Girdle, but the Bride firſt: looſes: her 
Hair; and the Fillet wherewith ſhe bound it up 
before, ſhe gives to the Virgin next a-kin to her: 
afterwards on her bare Head and looſe Hair, ſhe 


puts a kind of a Silver Fillet gilt over, hanging 5 
cC.areleſly from her Head down her Back, with a 


Silver Girdle round her Waſte; and ſomeritfles upon 
her Head ſomething of Linnen, inſtead of the Veil, 


which the Women uſe when they drefs upon extra- 


ordinary Occaſions ; thus drefled up as gaudy as 
may be, they both approach the Church; where, 


in the Preſence of Friends and Kindred, the Pa- 


rents ſolemnly ratify the Marriage; beginning 

with the Ceremony of Fire and Flint a conjugal 

Myſtery, than which they think nothing can be 

more proper to the Occaſion ; for as the Flint 2 
c 


. 
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ceals Within itſelf Fire, which by Concuſſion breaks 
forth, ſo in both Sexes there is Life hid, which by 
the mutual coupling of Marriage, is propagated 
to be a living Offipring : in their Proceſſion the 
Men walk firit, the Women follow. The Men are 
led up by a uder, whom they call Automwatze, 
or Foreman, then the Bridegroom, aſter him the 
reſt: a Number of Virgins then lead up the other 
Sex, and after them the Bride between a Man and 
a Woman, the reſt of the Women following: the 
Bride ſtruggling all the Way, and endeavouring 
to retreat, is dragged along by the Man and Wo- 
man, and at laſt admits of Marriage with Unwil- 
lingneſs and Reluctancy, and a Countenance full of 
Sadneſs and Dejection whilſt the Ceremony is per- 
forming. After this Solemnity is ended, there tol- 
lows a Wedding Feaſt, made in her Parents Hut, 
each of . the Gueſts Contributing his Share of the 
Provifion. At Table no Perſon helps himſelf, but 
receives his Meat from the Hands of a Perſon 
appointed both Dreſſer and Carver of it: they 
who by Reaſon of the Scantineſs of Room in the 
Hut, cannot be admitted to the Feaſt, climb up to 
the Roof of the Hut, and from thence let down 


Threads with Hooks tied to them, to which Pieces 


of Meat are faſtned, that they alſo may enjoy their 
Share of the Banquet. The laſt Thing with which 
the Merriment of the Feaſt is finiſhed, is drinking 
Spirit of Wine; firſt by the Bridegroom, then the 
Bride's Parents, then each Man ſhifts for himſelf, 
but this Cuſtom the richer Sort only obſerve. When 
the Wedding is over, the Huſband inſtead of taking 
along with him his Wife, with her Goods and For- 
tune, muſt remain for a whole Year. in Service 
with his Father; when that Time is paſt, if he 
thinks proper, he ſets up for himſelf, and then the 
Father beftows upon his Daughter at her Depar- 
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ture, rein Deer given her in her younger 
Year, wit oe Gifts beſides, and what Furni- 
ture will quiſite for the new married Couple, 
particularly for her Dowry, an Hundred or more 
rein Deer, as likewiſe Silver, Copper, a Tent, Bed- 
ding, and other Houſhold-ſtuff: likewiſe the Kindred 
who have received of the Bridegroom his Gifts of Re- 
ſpect, are likewiſe obliged to return him back again 
ſome Preſent, perhaps one or two tein Deer; ſo that 
it happens often, that the Laplander who can gra- 
tify the Friends and Kindred with numerous Pre- 
ſents, if they wed a rich Laplander's Daughter, come 
to great Wealth in rein Deer by this Kind of Mar- 
riage: it is unlawful among them, to marry a 
Wife too near in Blood. And they have ſo ſpecial 
a Regard to the Degrees of Conſanguinity and Affi- 
nity, that they never requeſt Marriage in the pro- 
hibited ones. And again it is unlawful, having 
one Wife to marry another, or when one is mar- 
ried to put her away by Divorce. Polygamy and 
Divorce were never heard of among the Laplanders, 
but they always obſerved Marriage honeſtly, and 
like Chriſtians. | 

Tho' nothing is more wiſhed for than fruitful 
Matrimony, yet they are very ſeldom happy in that 
Reſpect, for they ſcarce ever beget more than two 
or three Children, occaſioned probably by their bad 
Diet, and the extreme Coldneſs of the Country; 
for, r they never waſte away by War or Plague, 
yet their Country is leſs and leſs populous, and 
waſting daily: not only in Child- bearing, but other 
Affairs, they are not a little ſolicitous concerning E- 
vents, and ſearch after them by their ſuperſtitious 
Rites. Their firſt Care is concerning the Sex, for 
as ſoon as they perceive the Wife to be pregnant, 

they have an Opinion they can inform themſelves 
whether it will prove a Boy 01 or a Girl, by forthwith 
VIew- 
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viewing the Moon, if there be a Star juſt above i it, 
they conclude the Child will prove of the Male Sex, 
if below, of the Female. Theſe are the Reliques, I 


ſuppoſe, of their Pagan Superſtition, which made 


the Moon the tutelar Goddeſs to Women with 
Child. Their ſecond Care is concerning the Health 
or Sickneſs of the Child, which they alſo ſuppoſe 
the Moon will inform them in. For it a Star be 
juſt before the Moon, they take it for a Sign that 
the Child will prove healthful, and grow up to be 
a Man ; but if it comes juſt after her, they thence 
preſage that the Child will be a very ſickly one, _ 
not long liv'd. 

The Woman is «delivered j in a Hut faliciently:ia in- 
commodious, eſpecially if the Time of her Delivery 
happen in the Winter; her firſt Reſtorative or Cor- 

dial, is a good Draught of Whales Fat, which they 
procure. out of Norway, the Taſte of which is as 
ſtrong and ill ſavour'd as Sea-calves Lard. The 
Child as ſoon as born, is waſhed over firſt with cold 
Water or Snow, and then ſet up to the Neck in 
hot Water, but no Water is to come upon his Head 
before he is baptiz' d; the Babe is then inſtantly 
wrapped up in an Hare's Skin. 

The Woman has her peculiar Place aſſigned her 
in the Hut till ſne recovers; but the Women of 
Lapland ſeldom keep their Beds long after their De- 
livery, and are extraordinary careful to have their 
Children baptized as ſoon as poſſible; and if not 
impeded by Sickneſs, carry their Children to the 
Prieſt themſelves about a Fortfight after their Deli- 


very, undertaking perhaps a tedious Journey, over 
the Tops of Mountains, thro? Marſhes and Woods; 


tor the Women of this Country are naturally hardy, 

and able to endure any Thing ; ; and therefore, tho? 
they feed upon coarſe Food in their Sick neſſes, and 
drink nothing ſtronger than Water, they recover 
gan wen They carry their young Infants in 
Winter 
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Winter upon a Sledge; in Summer they put it in 2 
Pannier taſtned to — Back of a —— But 
to return to their Baptiſm. 4 . 
They name their Children according to the 
Names of ſome of their Friends and Kindred, which 
they often change, for the Love they bear to ſome 
Friend or Relation deceas'd, whoſe Memory _- 
deſire to preſerve. But tho? their Wives are fe 
| hardy, as to be able to undertake a Journey a 
Week or two after their Delivery, and go about 
other Employments, yet by their Huſbands they 
dre looked upon as unclean, till fix Weeks are ac- 
compliſhed, and they admit of no Familiarity or 
Conjugal Society for all that Space of Time. 
| Their nurſing is always by their own Mother's 
Milk for two.Years, but if Sickneſs happens fo 
that they cannot themſelves ſuckle their young ones, 
they give them the rein Deer Milk. Beſides the 
Mother's Milk, they inſtantly accuſtom their In- 
fants to eat Fleſh, thruſting into their Mouths a 
Piece of rein Deer Fleſh, that they. may ſuck the 
Juice our of it and get Nouriſhment. 
Their Cradles are made of the Trunk of a Tree 
hollowed, theſe they cover, and at the Head ere&t 
an arched kind of Roof of Leather; the Infant is 
tied in without any Linnen Cloaths or Sheets, on a 
ſort of ſoft Moſs, of a red Colour, which they dry 
in Summer, and have great Plenty of. When the 
Infant is to be rocked, the Cradle hangs by a Rope 
from the Roof of the Hut, and is toſſed trom one 
Side to the other to lull him a- ſleep. If it be a 
Boy, they hang up on his Cradle a Bow and Ar- 
rows, and a Spear made very artificially out of rein 
Deer Horn, whereby they ſignify, that their Chil- 
dren muſt diligently practiſe in the Uſe of the Bow 
and Spear. If it be a Girl, the Wings, Feet, and 
Beak of a white Partridge, implying, that they 
muſt carefully learn to be cleanly, and like _ 
| irds 
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Birds nimble and active. As ſoon as the Children 
come to ſome Age, they inſtruct them in all neceſ- 
ſary Arts, the Fathers the Boys, the Mothers the 
Girls, for they have no School- maſters among them, 


but each Perſon is his own Childrens Maſter. The 
Boys earn their Food daily by their — in 


Marks-men. 
The — enjoy their Health fo perf 


MN 28 not ſo. much as to have heard of moſt Diſeaſes: 


there are no acute or burning Fevers among them, 
nor Plague; and if any Infection is brought among 
them, it inſtantly loſes its Force. The ordin 
and frequent Diſeaſe among them is ſore Eyes, from 
whence often proceeds Blindneſs. The Cauſe of 
this may be, that from their Infancy they are for 
the moſt Part forced to be in Smoak, wherewith 
their Huts are filPd both in Summer and Winter : 
and this gives them the greateſt Trouble imagina- 
ble, that their old Age uſually ends in Blindneſs; 
They are often troubled with the Pleuriſy and In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Stitches in the Back, and 
Dizzineſs in the Head: the Small Pox likewifs | 
ſometimes takes them. As Diſeaſes are rare amon 
them, ſo Phyſick is altogether unknown. Ac 
all Diſeaſes inwardly, they uſe the Root of a kind 
of Moſs, which they call Jereb, or in Failure of 
that, the Stalk of Angelica, which they call Fadno, 
and is any where to be found: for this Uſe they 
boil the Angelica with the Whey of rein Deer Milk. 
If they feel any Pain in their Joints, they apply 
burning Chips to the Place affected, that the Ulcer 
then made may attract the vicious Humours, and ſo 
mitigate the Pain. N 

They cure Wounds with nothing more than Re: | 
fn; which the Trees ſweat ' out: if a Member be 
benummed with Cold, the Clieeſe made of rein 
Deer Milk affords the preſent Remedy, by thruſt⸗ 


ing. 
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ing a red-hot. lron into it, and with-the Fat of the 
Cheeſe anointing the Part affected with incredible | 
| Succeſs; others apply the Cheeſe itſelf in thin 


Slices: this Cheeſe boiled in Milk is good for a. 


Cough, and other Diſtempers of the Lungs or 
| Breaſt wiſing. from Cold. There are ſome among 
them that live to be above an hundred Years old, 
and moſt of them uſually reach ſeventy, eighty, and 
ninety; and at this Age many of them are briſk and 
lively, able to manage their Buſineſs with Expedi- 
tion, to take a Journey, to courſe through Woods 
and Mountains, and to perform other Labour. 
When they perceive any one near Death, if there 
be preſent any well-diſpoſed Perſons who have any 
Knowledge in the Chriſtian Religion, they exhort 
him in his Agonies to think of God and Chriſt : if 
they are regardleſs of Religion, they inſtantly aban- 
don the ſick Perſon, careful only about the Funeral 
Banquet, which they begin ſometimes to celebrate 
before the Perſon departing is quite dead. A certain 
rich Laplander was taken with a dangerous Fit of 
Sickneſs, ſo as to loſe all Hope of Recovery, he 
ſummoned his Friends and Acquaintance, who, 
when they perceived him to be deſperate, haſtned to 
the Innkeeper towards Norway, and of him they 
bought Ale and Spirit of Wine ready to ſacrifice 
over their Friend, whilſt he was alive: when they 
had ſpent a whole Day in quaffing, they came to the 
ſick Man's Hut, and found him dead. It is cuſtomary 


if any die, of whatever Diſtemper, all, inſtantly for- 


ſake the Cottage where the dead Perſon lies; ; ima- 
gining that there ſurvives ſomething of the deceaſed, 

iuch as the antient Latins called Manes, and that 
that was not always benign, but ſometimes hurtful: 

for this Reaſon they are afraid of the Corps of the 
deceaſed. If the Perſon deceaſed were of the richer 
Sort, they wrap his Corps in a Linnen Garment, if 
a poor Man, in a Woollen tattered one. Gag, 4 
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the Corps in a Coffin, or Funeral Cheſt, which is 
done by one peculiarly intreated to undertake the 
Employment, and who muſt receive of the neareſt 
Kinſman to the. deceaſed Perſon, a Braſs Ring, 
and wear it faſtened to his right Arm as a 
Preſervative againſt any Harm the Manes of the 
deceaſed Perſon may otherwiſe bring upon him. 
They that dwell at a conſiderable Diſtance from the 
Church, bury where they firſt light. 
Some lay them in Caves, and ſtop up the Mouths 
of them with Stones; thoſe Is obſervant of 
Chriſtian Rites, bury with their Deceaſed, a 
Hatchet, a Flint and Steel, that if they ever 
come to riſe again in that Darkneſs, they ſhall 
have an Opportunity of ſtriking a Light, as there 
will be Occaſion for a ready Way, wherein they 
may travel to Heaven ; to which Purpoſe their 
Hatchet may ſtand them in Stead, thoſe eſpecially 
| that are buried among thick Woods. It was the 
antient Perſuaſion of Pagans, that there was no 
other Way for the Dead to arrive at the Abodes of 
the Bleſſed, but thro* Darkneſs, which they are the 
more afraid of, becauſe it is the Nature of their 
Country to have thicker Darkneſs, and of longer 
Continuance, than is uſual among others. On the 
third Day after the Burial, the Banquet is furniſned, 
out of the Fleſh of the rein Deer, that drew the 
Perſon departed to his Burial Place. This they 
ſacrifice in Honour of him. They take ſpecial Care 
to gather up diligently all the Bones, lay them in a 
Coffer, with the wooden Figure of a Man upon it, 
and bury them under Ground; if they have the 
Opportunity of procuring Spirit of Wine, they 
drink about, to the Memory of the Deceaſed, and 
call it Saligatiin, the Wine of the Bleſſed, meaning, 
J ſuppoſe, to the Memory of him, that is happy 
by his Departure from Earth. Some of the richer 
Sort repeat this Feaſt every Tear, when the rein 
= HE... * 


Deer are not wy ſlain Fi the Buſineſs. of the 


Feaſt, but likewiſe in a Manner of a Sacrifice, and 


the 13 offered to the Manes of the Deceaſed. 


Their Manner of Inheritance and Diviſion of their 


Goods, upon the Death of any one, if they are not 
buried under Ground, which is often done ſo pri- 
vately, that neither their Wives nor Children. can 
tell any Thing of the Matter; if they be Moveables 


the Brother receives two Thirds, the Siſter one. 


If not, as Territories, Lakes, Mountains, and ſuch 
kke, the Children of either Sex poſſeſs them 
with equal Right, and make uſe of them: in- 
differently. 

Ot their Cattle, they have ſome common to other 
Nations, ſome proper only to themſelves. They 
have no Horſes, Aſſes, Oxen, Bulls, Sheep nor 


Goats. The Inhabitants . do not regard Horſes, 
for the little Uſe they have for them; Oxen, Sheep, 


and Goats, they procure from their Neighbours, 
for the Proviſion of Meat, Wool, and Hides, and 


they keep them but one Summer, ſtill killing. 


them a little before Winter. The Beaſts proper to 
Lapland are rein Deer: theſe Creatures have three 
Horns, two branching out backward, the third 
ſprouting, down their Foreheads. Two of theſe 
are bigger than the reſt, which anſwer; to the 
Stag's Horns, growing ſometimes to the Bigneſs 


of five Cubits high, and are adorned with Tn. | 


five Branches, The Doe has two ſhort Horns, 
one fixed in its Forehead which it uſes in Conflict 


with other Beaſts, Theſe Horns are proper only 


to the Buck, the Doe having much leſs and fewer 


Branches. They are commonly covered with a 
ind of Wool, whieh is moſt frequent after they | 


are caſt and begin again to ſhoot. In the Spring 


they begin to ſprout, tender, but rough and full. 


of Blood: when they come to a ſufficient Growth, 


they caſt their Hair, in Autumn. The rein Deer 
—_ 04 differ. 
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differ from a Stag, in their Feet, which are thick like 

a Bull's; when they walk, the Joints of their Feet 
make a Noiſe like the claſhing of Flints, or crack- 
ing of Nuts, which is peculiar only to theſe Beaſts. 
"Their Colour is different from a Stag” 8, coming 
nearer an Aſh: they are white on the Belly and 
Haunches. 

The Beaſt is naturally wild, but great Mul- 
titudes are tamed for domeſtic Service; thoſe that 
are bred of tame ones, remain ſo, of which there 
are great Plenty. There is a third Sort bred of the 

Wild and Tame, for they uſe to ſet out tame Does 
about rutting Time, for the better Conveniency of 
catching the wild ones. Thence it happens, that 
ſometimes the tame ones breed that third Sort, 
which they call particularly Kattaigiar or Purach, 
and are bigger and ſtronger than the reſt, and 
fitter to draw Sledges, but retain ſomething of 
_ their primitive Wildneſs, and are very headſtrong. 
They go a Rutting in the ſame Manner Stags do: 
if a Buck is killed in that Seaſon, the Fleſh ſtinks 
like a Goat's, at other Times they are good Meat. 
The Does are big ten Months, and are ſo fertile, 
that of an Hundred there is not Ten barren. 
Their Colour is a Mixture of Red and Yellow. 

Thoſe that are deſign'd for Labour they commonly 
227 when a Year old: their Milk makes very 

at Cheeſe, but no Butter, inſtead of which, they 
have a kind of Tallow, as I ſhewed before. 

The Laplanders having ſuch Advantages from 
theſe Beaſts, take great Care in driving them to 
their Meadows, and defending. them from wild 
Beaſts. They are ſo concerned for them, that they 
bring their Wives, Children, and Servants, to 
watch them in the Paſtures, and drive thoſe that 

wander, back to the Herd. 

And thus much for the rein Deer, which only 
* the Want of Horſes, Sheep, and other 
* 2 5 Cattle. 
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Cattle. Therefore the Inhabitants apply themſelves 
only to the Care of them, neglecting all the reſt , 

except Dogs, which ſerve to watch their Houſes 
and Cattle, and are very ſerviceable for Hunt- 


in 

Pk all the wild Beaſts in Lapland, the — is 
chief; they are very numerous, ſome fiercer than 
others, annoying the Inhabitants Cattle, and over- 
turning their Stores; which they fix on the 
Top of a Tree, to preſerve their Fleſh and Fiſh, 
and all that concerns Proviſion: but in one 
Night the Bear deſtroys all the Food they have 
laid up. 

N 2 the Bear the Elk is remarkable, it excells 
the rein Deer in Bulk not a little, being as high as 
any Horſe: its Horns are ſhorter, but above two 
Hands in Breadth, ſhooting out a few Sprouts. 
His Legs are not round, but long, eſpecially the 
; foremoſt : he engages very ſmartly, and his ſharp 
Hoofs enable him to encounter all that oppoſe. He 
has a long Head, and huge thick Lips hanging 
down ; his Colour inclines to a dark Yellow mixt 
with Aſh. There is no great Breed of theſe in 
Lapland, but they have them from other Places, 
eſpecially Lithuania. 

The Wolves venture not only on Beaſts, but on 
Men and Women. Travellers are forced to d 
armed, particularly Women near their Time, for 
the Wolves take their Scent and watch more gre- 


_ dily for them, therefore no Woman is permitted 


to travel without a Guide aſſiſting her. The next 
are the Gluttons, which are frequent here, they 
have a round Head, ftrong and ſharp Teeth; like 


a Wolf's, a plump Body, and Feet ſhorter than the 


Otters : their Skin is of a very dark Colour, ſome 
of them reſemble Sables, only a have ſofter and 


_ finer Hair; this Beaſt lives not altogether on Lon 
| | ut 
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but many Times in the Water, like the Otter, 
tho much bigger and ſtronger. 
There are abundance of Beavers in Lapland, 
becauſe the Nation abounds with Plenty of Fiſh, 
whence they. have Store of Food: the Foxes are 
very numerous, and of ſeveral Sorts. _ * 
The Martins are frequent in Lapland, in the 
Woods, and feed on Squirrels and Birds. In the 
Night Time, by the advantage of their ſharp Claws 
they can eaſily climb any Tree, where they make 
a Prey of the Squirrel, who is quite as -nimble, 
tho* not ſo ſtrong, and therefore can ſometimes 
fave himſelf by ſkipping round the Arm of a Tree: 
this the Enemy cannot imitate, , eſpecially if the 
Squirrel leads him up to the top Branches, other- 
wiſe he cannot eſcape, and leap from the Top of 
one Tree to another. The Martin is not injurious - 
only to the Squirrel, but to both ſmall and great 
Birds, which he ſeizes on as they are at Rooſt : if 
they be the greater Birds, they preſently betake 
themſelves to Flight with him ficting on their 
Backs, and perſiſting to bite, till they drop down 
The Squirrels are incredibly numerous, they 
change their Colour every Year, and when Winter 
draws on, they turn from Red to Grey, which 
Colour is valued in the Skin; they are never 
hunted, but in the Winter, They ſo abound, that 
they are wont to go away in Troops, till there are 
ſcarce any left. The Reaſon of their Departure is 
not known: ſome think it is becauſe they fear 
Hunger, and foreſee the Want of Meat. Others 
to avoid the Injury of the Weather. They go to 
the Brink of a River, where they find the Bark of 
Pine, or Birch Trees, on which they truſt them- 
ſelves, and venture to launch forth, pricking up 
their Tails for Sails. Thus they are carried at the 
Mercy of the Wind, till it overturns them and 
„ their 
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_ their Bark. Their Body is of that Nature that i 
will not ſink, but rol drowned, is driven to 
Shore, where very often great Numbers are taken 
up, and their Skins, if they are found ſoon eno 
are as fit for Uſe as ever: but tho? fuch Accidents 
as this, ſweeps away moſt of them, yet the few 
that are left preſerve the Species, and multiply 
very ſoon, for each Squirrel brings forth Feu, 
Five, or more at a Time. | 
BHeſides theſe, ' there are Sables, whoſe Skins ard 

uſed by the Lapland Women, to adorn themſelves 
with: this Beaſt is like the Martin, both in the 
Bulk and Shape of it. Their Colour the nearer it 
comes to black is the more eſteemed. There are 
found ſome all white. There are alſo Ermins 
which are found only among the Laplanders. 
Theſe Ermins are nothing but white Weazels, 


having the End of their Tails black; and are as 


greedy of Mice as the Weazels are. They have a 
Sort of Mice with ſhort + and ſtaring Hair: 
Theſe Creatures are very bold, never making their 
Eſcape when Paſſengers paſs by, but keep on 
their Way, and make a Noiſe like the Barking 
of a Dog: they fear neither Club nor Sword, 
— if any one ſtrike at them, they turn again and. 
"= 
Their Birds are, Swans, Geeſe, Ducks, Lap- 
wings, Snipes, all Sorts of Water Birds, and Wild 
Fowl. To theſe we may add a Sort of Bird 
called Loom, which always either flies or ſwims. 
The next is their Fiſh, of which they have 
incredible Store; their Draughts are ſo great, that 
they are forced to tranſport ſome of them into 
other Countries. The beſt Sort they have is Sal- 
mon, for which, there is not better Fiſhing i in any 
Part of Europe. 
The 2d Sort are Pike, in Lapland there are 
Marſhes of — Water, four Hundred 3 
CS 


11 
Miles in Length, and one Hundred in Breadth, in 
which there are ſuch Abundance of Pike and ether 5 
Fiſh, that they do not only ſupply four Kingdoms, 
but are dried and tranſported farther into Germany 
to be ſold. They are found ſometimes to exceed 
Men in Length. If they have freſh Water and 


Food enough, they will ſometimes attain to cight N 


Feet in Length. 5 

The 3d Sort which the Swedes call. Heck, differ 
not much from Carp; ſometimes veighng ten or 
twelve Peunds. . 

The 4th Sort is Abbor, ck. is Tg us a 
Perch : theſe are very plentiful. too, and frequently 
of incredible Bigneſs. There are found Water- 
weazels Red and White, chiefly in the Pool near 
the Sea. Beſides theſe, there are many other Fiſh 
in Lapland, but not regarded, becauſe they ſerve 
not for Food, for which Reaſon I paſs them over. 
This Country breeds not many Reptiles, no Ser- 
pents, and but few Inſects ; as tor Fleas they are quite 
unknown; but they receive much Injury from 
E which inlelt Man and Beaſt. The Men 
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they g abroad 3 put on a Garment a of 
Hides, and, on their Heads Cloth Caps. I have 
been told by the Natives, that many to defend 
, themſelves from this Inſect, dawb their Faces alb 
over, except their Eyes, with Roſin and Fach. 
From their Animals, I come to their Trees and | 
Plants, with which they are well ſtored, tho they 


have no Fruit Teees, as Apple, Pear, Kc. neither 


have they any wild Trees which will not bear the 
Cold, as Oak, and Beach, but they have plenty of 
Pine, Fir, Juniper, Birch, Willow, Elder, Dog-tree, 
Aſp and Ollar : Dew-berries are very wholſom, and a 
—_ Remedy for the LINENS. which the In- 
habitants 
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habitants delight to eat with their Fleſh and Sale 
Meats; likewiſe Herbs, ſuch as Angelica, which 
the Inhabitants value ſo much, that they call it 
the Lapland Herb: Sorrel, which they uſe too in 


their Food. Some particular Herbs they have, 


which are not found any where elſe, as Calceolum 
Lapponicum, or Braſſica Rangiferorum : they call 
this Calceolum Lapponicum, becauſe its Flower is 
like the Laplander”s Shoe, it is of a blue Colour 
with three Rows of Seed in the Pod, it has aur 


Leaves than the vulgar Cabbage, its Stalk is 


Finger thick, and the Root bitter: it grows 24 | 
traordinary faſt, and riſes two Foot in Height, and 
ſometimes more: it is thought a bad and un- 
profitable Herb becauſe no Beaſt will taſte of it: 


There is another very uſeful and wholeſom, and of 


great eſteem among them, which Olaus Pet. takes 


to be like a Carrot, he ſays it is called Moſaraoth, 


having the Taſte and Flower of Pimpervel grow- 
ing in marſhy Grounds to an Ell in Height. 
That Me/ſaracth is not a Lapland but Swediſh Name, 

from maoſa, which ſignifies marſhy Places where 
Moſs grows, what the Inhabitants call it, I can- 
not yet learn. And theſe are the peculiar Herbs. 


of this Country. Alſo diverſe Sorts of Moſs, and 


Graſs of ſeveral kinds. 
In Queen Chriſtina's Reign, a Silver Mine was 
diſcovered by the Inhabitants of Pitha near Naſafialo, 
not far from the Mountains which divide Sweden 
from Norway; this was the firſt Mine known in 
Lapland, found by Leons Perſon, an Inhabitant of 
Pitha. 


The 2d Silver Mine is in Lubla-Lapmark : there 


is another three Miles Northward, called Witlange, 


found by a Laplander in 1668. The Vein is not 
ſo good becauſe mixt with Iron Mines, the Ore is 
ſhipp'd away to the Melting-houſe at Koenge, and 
thence brought to Torna. M here. are Iron Mines 


00, % 


5 NY 7 3 jo ring: to the Cobpys © 
E, another in the ſame 1 called Junta. 


Jad Metal i is found in Pelziwachin at Lulba. 


A 8 


by „ Afimal. Theſe the Inhabitants eſteem much, and 


"Cryſtals with ſuch Art, that ſometimes they are 
: taken for true Diamonds by People of Skill. 

This Country is well watered with Springs and 
4 Rivers, particularly Umeao, Pitheao, Lubleao, 
Forntao, and Kimeao, theſe ſpring from the Nor- 
* way Mountains, and are increaſed by ſeveral leſſer 


Wipers. All the great Rivers are ſo impetuous and 


that they yield to few in the World: and as 
tun through hilly uneven Countries, and are 


pp'd by ſeveral Dams and Wears, they force 


o Pay over Precipices, with great Noiſe, and 


hoſe Plates are not navigable. Beſides theſe 


Wers, there are abundance of Pools. 
There are ſome Marſhes, ſmall but full of Fiſh, 


hich have two Channels one above the other: 


dmetimes it happens that the Fiſh leave the upper 
and retreat into the lower, upon which Account, 


the ſuperſtitious Natives bring Sacrifices to appeaſe 
1 the 3 of that Marſh, whom they ſuppoſe to 


be ang | 
Their Land j is not all in the fame Condition, that 
near Bothnia is wholeſome and more fertile. In 
- other Places by reaſon of the abundance of Rocks 
| and Rivers, the Ground is too 1 and ſtony, 


5 . * 


bound in 1640, by Laurence an Inhabitant 
& about, twenty two Miles diſtant from Torna, - 

A ber it is carried to be beaten into Bars and 
(Rods at the Forge at_Koenge. A third Vein of the 


3 Their Stones, are very large and many, often 
* found. on. the Shores repreſenting, the Shape of an 


ar As for precious Stones, they have them fre- 
| 4 ; vg The Jewellers - poliſh and cut their 
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